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Chronicle 


Austria—As a characteristic feature in Austrian 
life we may consider the many strikes which have re- 
cently occurred. Even the manual laborers, whose posi- 
‘tion was the most enviable, cannot any 
longer live on their earnings. This 
is at least one real reason for the un- 
rest, aside from Socialist agitation, which of course is 
common in Austria and bitterly opposed to the Church. 
For eleven days the country was obliged to do without 
newspapers because of a printers’ strike. The employes 
in the Viennese coffee-houses followed with their strike. 
The metal workers, who are so important in Austrian 
industrial life threatened to do the same. But the most 
original of the threatened strikes was that of the land- 
lords. Proprietors of houses that had been let to ten- 
ants resolved to strike in case their demands for higher 
rents were not granted them. They threatened that there 
would then be no lighted staircases, no water in the fau- 
cets, no electric lifts in operation and no repairs made; 
they would refuse to pay taxes or to allow in future any 
post-boxes, electric wires, street-lamps and the like to be 
fastened to their buildings. The fact is that the rents 
paid to these poor landlords in reality did not recompense 
them even for the expenses they incurred. It was not a 
question, as in this country, of rent-profiteering. Land- 
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lords were in fact one of the most helpless classes of the 
population. 

During the first week of last month the cost of all ne- 
cessities increased ninety-one per cent. The last week of 
the month brought a slight decline in prices. This held 
for certain articles of food, such as sugar, which was 
cheaper because of the fallen value of the Czech crown. 
It was the same with fats, although not with butter. 
There was a decline in the price of meat because many 
of the peasants sold their cattle, the hay being very ex- 
pensive, and kept such animals only as they thought they 
could supply during the winter with the fodder they were 
able to produce on their own fields. For some time the 
Austrian krone remained at a fairly even rate, so that in 
consequence the feverish shopping mood of the public, 
seeking to turn their kronen into food and other neces- 
sities, stopped. In many cases the supply now surpassed 
the demand. But these favorable facts were soon offset 
by the increasing charges for carriage on the railroads, 
which began in October, with the inevitable consequences. 

Amid these conditions the Government is busy trying to 
fight the “ internal enemy,” alcoholism. Many of the peo- 
ple have been robbed of their faith by the Socialist and 
other agitators. In addition to this their economic condi- 
tion drives them to despair. Being without hope they 
seek oblivion in drink, to the ruin of the finances and the 
health of the race. The cases of drunkenness which come 
to the knowledge of the authorities are published in the 
papers. In Styria the selling of alcohol is prohibited from 
four o’clock Saturday afternoon until Monday morning. 
Vienna will most probably adopt the same measure. But 
neither instruction nor repressive governmental measures 
can stop the evil. As the Chief of Police rightly remarked 
on the situation: “ He who does not believe in a future, 
lives for the pleasures of the passing moment.” It is 
because of the irreligion prevalent throughout the country 
under Socialism that there has been such great need of 
coming to the rescue of our Catholic institutions which 
alone can save the country. 


Czechoslovakia.—When the rebellious Yednota, the 
union of priests condemned by Rome, was threatened 
with excommunication, as already reported here, it agreed 
to disband, but at the same time a new 
organization of priests and laymen 
was founded, pursuing exactly the 
same ends. It thus hoped to continue its program and 
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evade the excommunication. Last month, therefore, the 
Archbishop of Prague made public a declaration of the 
Holy Office, dated August 19, which extends to the new 
association and its printed organ the same condemnation 
that was inflicted upon the Yednota and its previous 
paper. The new publication is merely a continuation of 
the first paper, the name only being changed. One of the 
four leaders of the old Yednota has been publicly ex- 
communicated for having married. 

In the meantime the American Methodists are giving 
“missions” in Southern Bohemia. Their speeches are 
said to be little more than sneers and blasphemies against 
everything sacred to Catholics. The quality of their 
proselytes is on a par with these methods. The 
Y. M. C. A. too, is active. Professor Radl, of the Czech 
University of Prague, recently made a tour of the United 
States to study the activity of the Y. M, C. A. in our own 
country, and so to revive its prestige in Czechoslovakia, 
where this has suffered greatly. Towards the end of last 
month the “ Y. M. C. A. Press, Ltd.,” with its own house 
in Prague Vrsovice, was registered in the official trade 
register. Its joint stock capital is 1,000,000 Czechoslo- 
vakian crowns, and not $1,000,000 as was rumored. The 
purpose of the new firm is given as: “ the publishing and 
selling of books, pamphlets and other printed matter,” of 
course not in the interest of the Catholic Church. 


England.—The political crisis, threatened since last 
January, and which not only experts but the country at 
large knew to be close at hand, happened in the after- 

Lloyd George and "00n of October 19. On that date, 

His Government Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister 

Resign since December 6, 1916, resigned. His 
resignation entails that of the members of the Coalition 
Cabinet over which he presided. The Premier drove to 
Buckingham Palace, and in a conference with King 
George announced his own resignation and that of his 
colleagues, recommending at the same time to the King 
that he should send for Andrew Bonar Law to invite 
him to form a new Administration. In the subsequent 
meeting between the King and Mr. Bonar Law, the latter 
informed the monarch that, as he is not the leader of the 
Conservative party, he would have to ascertain that he has 
the support and the confidence of that party before he 
could accept the invitation. Up to October 23, no serious 
objection was brought forward against the choice of his 
successor, suggested by the fallen minister, and within 
the ranks of the Conservatives no other dangerous com- 
petitor had been put up against Mr. Law. The question 
of a general election will be immediately placed before the 
new Ministers, and it is generally thought that the elec- 
tion cannot be delayed much beyond the middle of 
November. 

Although looked for in the near future, the actual fall 
of Premier Lloyd George came with a suddenness that 
was unexpected in political circles. All realized that he 
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was in danger, but few dreamed that he would have to 
resign so soon. Yet the Newport by-election, which al- 
most immediately preceded was looked upon as a storm- 
signal and spelled danger for the head of the Coalition 
government. In spite of the fact that Newport was a con- 
stituency mainly industrial in character, on the Welsh 
border, where Mr. Lloyd George’s prestige stood high, 
and although it was represented since the general elec- 
tions in 1916 by a Coalition Liberal, the retiring Minister 
and his immediate party supporters were soundly beaten 
in the contest. Contrary to expectations that “ straight 
Conservatism ” would be beaten in this test case, the Con- 
servative candidate, Reginald Clarry, was returned to Par- 
liament, winning by a 2,098 majority over a specially 
strong Labor opponent and by a majority of 4,674 over 
the Liberal candidate. The Newport election summarizes 
the reasons of the downfall of Mr. Lloyd George, Al- 
though it can be explained partially, at least, by many 
causes, it is ultimately due to the revolt against him of the 
Conservative die-hard element within the Coalition Cab- 
inet, in Parliament as well as in the country at large. For 
the last six years, that element has unwillingly submitted 
to the leadership of a Prime Minister, who is not only an 
advanced Liberal, but considers himself something of a 
Radical. 

Coalition Cabinets and Ministries have never been pop- 
ular in England. It is a wonder that the late Coalition 
Cabinet lasted so long with such a leader as Lloyd 
George, the antithesis of the “ die-hard” element in the 
Conservative ranks which he had to drill and control. The 
“crack” in the Coalition, which was evident nine or ten 
months ago gradually widened until a large majority of in- 
fluential Conservatives, although going against the advice 
of their most prominent leaders, such as Lord Balfour, 
voted to withdraw from the Coalition. That was the end. 
To make sure of it, the Conservatives at the parliamentary 
meeting of their body, at the stronghold of Toryism, the 
Carlton Club, practically voted Lloyd George and his Coali- 
tion out of office, when, by a vote of 186 to 82, they re- 
solved that, while they would as an independent party be 
willing to co-operate with other parties, they must insist, 
in Case of winning the largest number of seats at the next 
election, upon having a Conservative as Prime Minister. 
As late as October 13, Austin Chamberlain, the leader of 
the Unionist Coalitionists, drawing his inspiration from the 
by-elections had declared that Coalition alone could save 
the country from the revolutionary proletariat, and the 
next day, the Prime Minister himself had urged contin- 
ued national unity as against mere party unity in the face 
of the complex national and international problems still 
to be solved. 

The fall of Mr. Lloyd George is almost as spectacular 
as his rise to power. The fallen Premier was born in 
Manchester, January 17, 1863. His father, a Unitarian 
schoolmaster, died when David was an infant and the 
child was adopted by Richard Lloyd, an uncle, a Welsh 
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shoemaker and lay preacher. After a few years of ele- 
mentary schooling, he entered a law office in a little town 
in North Wales and almost immediately plunged into 
politics. For eighteen years he represented Carnarvon as 
a Liberal in Parliament. In 1908 when Asquith was 
Prime Minister, he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in the following year rose to fame by his famous 
“ budget ” campaign in which he stubbornly fought the 
House of Lords, and ultimately won in his efforts to cur- 
tail its privileges. 

With the coming of the war Lloyd George startled the 
country by his dramatic reforms in taxation which put 
new burdens on the wealthy classes and practically con- 
fiscated the unearned increment of the land. In the dark 
hours of 1916, when England was threatened with strikes 
just when Germany was scoring heavy successes on the 
western front, Lloyd George left the chancellorship of 
the exchequer to become Minister of Munitions and 
“with no other equipment than a private secretary and 
an office table, staked his reputation and his future on 
mobilizing the industrial resources of the nation before 
it was too late.” When Kitchener was lost at sea, the 
“little Welshman ” took his place as Secretary of State 
for War, and with Sir Eric Geddes began the work of 
reorganizing the railroad system supporting the British 
armies in France. On December 6, 1916, after the fall 
of the Liberal Asquith Cabinet, he headed a new Cabi- 
net as Prime Minister. Almost immediately on coming 
to power he substituted a small compact war ministry 
for the larger and more unwieldy administration that had 
preceded it. 

During the war he turned the industries of England 
into vast munition factories, raised an army of 5,500,000 
soldiers and organized another army of 5,000,000 war 
workers. He provided for the construction of 4,000,- 
000 tons of shipping, transformed the big estates into 
truck gardens and forced conscription on unwilling 
Englishmen, who had hated the very scund of the word. 
After the collapse of Russia and the Italian débacle at 
Caperetto, he rushed British troops to Siberia and to 
Italy. He helped to make it possible for the United 
States to transport 2,000,000 soldiers to the western front 
and was an important factor in the nomination of Marshal 
Foch as commander-in-chief of the Allied armies. While 
working for victory abroad he achieved other successes 
at home, among them the enfranchisement of women, 
the establishment of a minimum wage for farmers, and 
the creation of the Irish Free State. Of the figures 
prominent with him at the Paris Peace Conference and 
mainly instrumental in the framing of the Versailles 
treaty, Messrs. Wilson, Clemenceau and Orlando, he was 
the last to leave office. When, after his first Premier- 
ship, he asked a vote of confidence in the general elec- 
tion of 1918 from the English people, it was given in 
unmistakable terms. It is not unlikely that he may again 
be returned to power. 
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Germany.—According to a decision reached by party 
leaders after a long discussion in the Reichstag, Friedrich 
Ebert is to continue as President of the German Republic 
until June, 1925. This necessitates a 
Constitutional amendment, but a bill 
making provision for this will with- 
out doubt receive the necessary two-thirds majority. 
Ebert was elected Provisional President of the Republic 
by the National Assembly that met at Weimar. At the 
same Assembly, a Constitution was adopted which called 
for a Presidential election by universal suffrage every 
seven years, the details of the election to be determined by 
a special law of the Reichstag. This law was never 
passed or even considered until the present time, when 
President Ebert, desiring a definite tenure of office, urged 
an election for this Fall. Such was also the wish of the 
Socialists, who recently united all their factions into one 
Social Democratic party. But the leaders of what is 
described as the Stinnes-Stresemann German Popular 
party opposed a Presidential election, preferring to keep 
Ebert in office as Provisional President. The Center also 
was in favor of holding no elections at this time, for fear 
of popular excitement, but to wait for a more opportune 
period. Hugo Stinnes had on his part warned against a 
Bolshevist agitation, while on the other hand, such mili- 
tary candidates as Marshal von Hindenburg and Admiral 
Scheer were expected to enter the list for the Nationalists. 
It was certain that the latter could not get a sufficiently 
large popular vote to imperil in any way Ebert’s candidacy, 
whose election was not in doubt, yet the Center insisted 
upon preserving the country from an electioneering cam- 
paign at a time when Socialist and Nationalist passions 
had not yet abated. It therefore proposed the compromise 
of a Constitutional amendment, ending the provisional 
regime of President Ebert and making him, with the pass- 
ing of this amendment, the first Constitutional President 
of the German Republic, until June 30, 1925. At the same 
time, it set the date for the first popular election in Jan- 
uary, 1925. In the conference which Chancellor Wirth 
held with the leaders of the various parties this com- 
promise was accepted by all the Government coalition 
parties as well as by the German People’s party. The 
only opposition came from the extreme radicals on the 
one hand and the extreme reactionaries on the other, the 
Communists and the German National party. Conse- 
quently the two-thirds majority is assured for the Consti- 
tutional amendment. President Ebert, who belongs to the 
majority Socialist wing, is thus to become real President 
of the Republic as soon as the amendment of Article 108 
of the German Constitution has been passed. 

Economic conditions make the purchase of foreign liter- 
ature almost impossible today while home publications are 
dying for want of subscribers. This is particularly true 
of Catholic papers and periodicals. Most regrettable in- 
deed is the recent discontinuance of the well-known Alte 
und Neue Welt and of the once powerful and learned 
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Historisch-politische Blatter. Catholic publishers cannot 
meet the mounting costs of labor and material, while the 
subscribers cannot afford to pay the rising rates of their 
cherished publications. In this connection the N. C. W. 
C. News Service calls attention to the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Catholic Assembly at Munich: “ The 
existence of the Catholic press, as well as that of the 
whole German press, is seriously threatened. The recent 
measures to sustain and support the press cannot be ef- 
fective unless they have economic support.” Hence 
Catholics are urged to do all in their power to save their 
own press by insertions in the papers, by recommenda- 
tions to the editors, and by collaboration with them, since 
now more than ever before must Catholic opinion be ade- 
quately represented in public life. Very similar conditions 
exist in Germany and Austria in this regard. As Dr. 
Funder says: 

In Germany, where 140 newspapers of all kinds suspended publi- 
cation during the last month, a large number of Catholic papers 
were included in the list of those discontinued and Austria is 
following along this line. During the past few weeks, two Cath- 
olic dailies in Vienna were forced to discontinue. One of them has 
been in existence for thirty-four years and had rendered impor- 
tant services to the Christian cause under the Catholic Mayor of 
Vienna, Dr. Karl Lueger. Of the four Catholic daily papers 
published in Vienna a few years ago only the Reichspost, the daily 
central publication of the Austrian Catholics, and another family 
daily of no great importance, remain. Several larger dailies in the 
provinces are in the greatest distress and among the Catholic 
papers of Germany there is not one that is not fighting against 
great difficulties or even struggling for its very existence. 

It is fortunate then that the Hierarchy is wide awake 
to the danger threatening the Catholic press and is seek- 
ing to avert it by all means possible. The strong plea made 
for the press at the Munich Catholic Day was also re- 
echoed elsewhere. Thus at the Goch Catholic Day, Bishop 
Joeppen demanded that Catholics should not merely sup- 
port their press, but also determine to speak of it and 
recommend it on every occasion that offers itself. “ Help 
the press and you help society,” he said. “ Let us carry 
out the great social ideal of the holy Catholic Church 
by each one of us accomplishing something for the 
press.” 

The intellectual world of Germany in particular is suf- 
fering from the impossibility of buying foreign books. 
Frank G. Carpenter, writing to his publishers, Doubleday, 
Page and Company, speaks of the shelves of German 
bookstores as being nearly bare. Describing the new pub- 
lications that are now issued in that country, he adds: 

The new publications of Germany have a sad appearance in 
contrast with the fine work of the past, which has always been 
noted for its artistic elegance. The paper is cheap and does not 
take the illustrations as formerly. The binding is mostly of 
cardboard, instead of cloth, and such editions de luxe as are 
published can be bought only by the profiteers or Schieber as they 
are called, who are said to buy their libraries by the yard and not 
by the volume. 

The leading dealer in English books in Berlin buys no 
more books in London except on prepaid orders based on 
the exchange value of the pound, “ for the German intel- 
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lectuals, who have been the chief buyers of foreign books, 
depend mostly on small salaries which now have a pur- 
chasing power barely one-sixth of their pre-war value and 
simply cannot afford to buy them.” 


The Near East.—The Turks, elated by their military 
successes over the Greek armies, and their diplomatic 
triumphs at Mudania, are questioning the extra-territorial 

privileges enjoyed by foreigners in 

Threatened = Turkey and Turkish territory, and 
Capitulations § = <-cured to them years ago by treaty 
under the name of “ capitulations.” At the beginning of 
the Great War, when Turkey entered the conflict, Enver 
Pasha abrogated these privileges. But by a formal and 
express provision of the Treaty of Sévres, they were 
revived and have been in force ever since. The Turk- 
ish Nationalists or Kemalists are now agitating for their 
abrogation, and when the Near East Conference assem- 
bles, they will formally present demands to that effect. 

The capitulations, found at first in an indefinite form, 
were the result of the Crusades; they took definite and 
legal shape in the days when regular diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations were established between Western 
Europe and the Ottoman Empire. The commercial re- 
public of Venice had them embodied in her treaties with 
the Sultan, France secured them by a treaty in 1581, and 
before the end of the sixteenth century England had 
imitated her. The United States also, as soon as com- 
mercial relations were opened with Turkey, almost im- 
mediately secured the same privileges. These extra-ter- 
ritorial privileges, says the New York Herald, grew out 
of the necessity felt by all Western governments of with- 
drawing their subjects or citizens from the jurisdiction of 
the native courts in the Near East. Enxtra-territorial 
courts were deemed necessary owing to the differences 
prevailing in the administration of justice and the legal 
formalities in use. But they were made necessary above 
all by the marked difference in the religious beliefs of the 
followers of the Koran and of the Gospel. Throughout 
the Turkish Empire, England and France therefore es- 
tablished consular and vice-consular courts for the pro- 
tection of their subjects. The United States imitated 
them, the power of its consular courts being based on 
acts of Congress. 

Hamid Bey, the Turkish Nationalist representative, ar- 
rogantly says that Turkey proposes to build “on an 

entirely new foundation all conventions arising out of 
our contracts with the Western world.” It is scarcely 
possible that the coming Near East Conference will allow 
capitulations, which were reaffirmed by the treaty of 
Sévres, to be entirely done away with, or that it will go 
so far as to agree to an immediate extension to Turkey 
“of all the elementary rights of a sovereign people.” 
Hamid Bey, however, has declared that all the populations 
of Turkey will be the object of the care and affection of 
the Turkish Government. 
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The Free State Constitution: the Senate 


Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


The Third of a Sertes of Five Articles. 


HE Senate of the Irish Free State is a new thing 
under the political sun. It is to be composed “ of 
citizens who have done honor to the nation by 

reason of useful public service or who, because of 
special qualifications or attainments, represent im- 
portant aspects of the nation’s life.” 

There will be sixty-four members ; two of these are 
to be chosen by each of the four national universi- 
ties, eight in all. The latter provision gives recogni- 
tion to the educational or cultural element of the 
country. How are the other “important aspects of 
the nation’s life” to obtain representation; and how 
will those be elected “ who have done honor to the 
nation by reason of useful public service? ” 

The Senators must be at least thirty-five years of 
age, and they will hold office for twelve years. Each 
university elects one Senator every six years. One- 
fourth of the other fifty-six members of the Senate 
will be elected every three years, and on the principle 
of proportionate representation. Before each cam- 
paign for election, a panel of nominees must be made 
up, consisting of two groups, first, three times as 
many persons as there are places to be filled; second, 
all persons who have been at any time members of 
the Senate, and who signify in writing their desire 
to be included in the panel. Two-thirds of the first 
group are to be selected by the Chamber of Deputies, 
the remaining one-third by the Senate. In both cases 
the selection of nominees is to be made on the basis 
of proportional representation. In choosing names 
for the panel, both the Chamber and the Senate must 
provide for “ the representation of important interests 
and institutions in the country.” The entire list of 
nominees is to be arranged in alphabetical order and 
published with statements of their several qualifi- 
cations. 

In this provision, the representation of interests, 
occupations, classes, is again set forth as one of the 
two main objects to be attained in the make-up of 
the Senate. The other, as we have seen, is to ob- 
tain men who “ have done honor to the nation through 
useful public service.” Are the methods of nomina- 
tion wisely calculated to realize these aims? It 
would seem so, at least, in some degree; only ex- 
perience can provide a comprehensive answer. The 
nominations are subject neither to the manipulation 
of a party boss, nor to the uncertainties of a popular 
primary. They are made by a relatively small num- 


ber of legislators. To be sure, such a group can be 
selfish and as illiberal as a “hand-picked” political 
convention. Much will depend upon the precedents 
set and the traditions formed in the early years of 
the experiment. This will be particularly true as re- 
gards candidates who have “done honor to the na- 
tion.” The best assurance that the proper persons 
will be named to represent the “important aspects 
of the nation’s life,” is to be found in the method by 
which the nominees are to be selected. Both the 
Chamber and the Senate must nominate candidates 
on the basis of proportional representation. Let us 
suppose that one-fourth of the Deputies who are to 
construct a given panel represent labor and that one- 
half represent agriculture. In all probability the 
nominations made by these two groups will reflect 
these two interests in about these proportions. That 
is to say, there will be twice as many farmer nomi- 
nees as labor nominees. The nominations made by 
the Senators should likewise reflect the distribution 
of interests obtaining in that body. 

So much for the nominations. In the election the 
voters form a single constituency. As each Senator 
represents the whole country, rather than a district, 


‘county, or province, so he is to be chosen by all the 


electors. This means a very large numLer of names 
on each ballot. There will be three times one-fourth 
of the fifty-six non-university members, plus those 
Senators and ex-Senators who are _ candidates 
(42+x). Let us assume the total number of names 
on the ballot to be sixty. Obviously a small propor- 
tion only can become known in any definite way to 
the majority of the voters. Since there are only 
fourteen places to be filled, each voter has only that 
number of first choices. Of course, he can cast an 
equal number of second and of third choice votes. 
What will be the probable outcome? 

It is not unlikely that the majority will vote for a 
few candidates who are well and favorably known 
in every section of the country. Thus, some of the 
newly elected persons will be men who “have done 
honor to the nation.” Probably the majority, how- 
ever, will be men who are known as representatives 
of occupational or professional interests, particularly 
farmers and wage earners. The candidates of these 
classes will be able to make themselves sufficiently 
known to the electors. 

The superiority of a second Chamber so constituted 
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as our national and State Senates, should be obvious 
to anyone who thinks in terms of political efficiency 
and political realities. In every country the second 
legislative house is supposed to be something more 
than a duplicate of the first. Various methods of 
differentiation are employed: a different constituency, 
a different way of appointment, different qualifica- 
tions in the candidates. The first method is exempli- 
fied by the United States Senate, for its members 
are elected from the States instead of congressional 
districts. The British House of Lords illustrates both 
the second and the third methods, inasmuch as its 
members are not elected by the pecple, and the ma- 
jority of them belong to certain privileged families. 
In our State legislatures the differences between the 
upper and lower houses are slight and unimportant. 
The members of both are elected from geographical 
areas by the same voters. The number of Senators 
is, indeed, smaller than the number of Representa- 
tives, and the official term of the former is generally 
twice as long as that of the latter; but these differ- 
ences are not of primary importance. The Senate of 
the Irish Free State will exhibit all the differences 
that exist between the two branches of an American 
State Legislature, and in addition will represent na- 
tional achievement and occupational classes, instead 
of geographical districts and numerical groups. 

In America we are still dominated by the supersti- 
tion of abstract citizenship. We fondly imagine, or 
pretend we imagine, that the masses of voters have 
their minds always fixed upon the national or the 
general welfare. We pretend to think that men 
should not use their political power for the further- 
ance of their class interests. Hence the oft-heard 
denunciation of “class legislation.” Of course, this 
theory has no relation to actual life. Speaking gen- 
erally, the citizen who thinks only of the general in- 
terest is a myth. The vast majority divide them- 
selves according to their economic or vocational in- 
terests, and they seek to promote them at the bal- 
lot box. And they are right; for one of the primary 
objects of government is the furtherance of men’s 
economic welfare, and this varies considerably be- 
tween one class and another. 

In like manner, the great majority in any legis- 
lative body seek primarily to promote their own class 
interests or those of their most valued constituents. 
With the loftiest intentions, they could scarcely fol- 
low any other course. In peace times very few im- 
portant proposals come before a legislature which 
are of purely national or general interest. The great 
majority of the bills introduced and the laws enacted, 
affect the different classes differently. They favor 
some classes more than others, and they injure some 
classes. To be sure, the great majority, both of elec- 
tors and elected, honestly assume that the national 
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or general welfare is identical with that of the class 
to which they happen to belong. This is true of the 
“Agricultural Bloc” in the present Congress, and of 
every other group, whether of manufacturers, trad- 
ers, financiers, or laborers; but it is their class in- 
terests that they formally and explicitly pursue. 
What futility, then, to keep up the humbug of “no 
class legislation”! How much more honest, more 
intelligible and more effective would be our electoral 
and our legislative performances were we to give 
formal recognition and representation to our various 
vocations, interests, classes. 


In so far as it is proper to speak of a Catholic 
theory of political representation, that phrase may be 
applied to the constitution of the Free State Senate. 
The legislative bodies of the Middle Ages endeavored 
to give representation to the various classes, or call- 
ings, or estates, of the commonwealth. The fact that 
the classes were not always represented in proportion 
to their importance or deserts is no criticism of the 
principle. The Catholics of that day were political 
realists. They admitted that men had different class 
interests, and they recognized that these interests 
were a proper object of legislative and governmental 
solicitude. For many years now, the doctrine of rep- 
resentation by interests has been a part of the re- 
form program of the Social Catholics of France, and 
it is looked upon with favor by Catholic thinkers in 
several other countries. - 


Robert Harding, Missioner, 1732-72 


M. B. Downrna. 


NE of the youngest of the “hands-across-the-sea ” 
activities, the Sulgrave Institution, has unearthed the 


- fact that the Harding immigrants from whom descends 


the Chief Magistrate of the American people, set out on 
their adventures from a small village of Northampton- 
shire, Sulgrave, contiguous to the hamlets of Little 
Brington and Ecton whence came the Washingtons and 
Franklins. In token of this discovery a brass tablet will 
be placed with appropriate ceremony on a picturesque 
half-ruined cottage which lies off the highway encom- 
passing all three of these sign posts of history and to 
which tradition points as the home of that John Har- 
ding and his wife when they departed from their na- 
tive land in 1624 to cast their lot with the Massachu- 
setts Bay colonists. Thus within a radius of twenty 
miles, this smiling corner of rural England has con- 
tributed most signally to the past and present of the 
mighty North American Republic. If the labors of this 
Sulgrave Institution were as worthily expended as in the 
instances here recited, of uncovering an honorable past of 
two founders of the nation, Washington and Franklin, and 
of one who has reached the highest honors within its gift, 
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and marking the spots associated with such annals, much 
of its offensive political propaganda might be condoned. 

However this consideration is quite apart from the com- 
ing of the Hardings of Northamptonshire to the new 
world. It is of interest that the ancestors of President 
Harding were in the forefront of pioneers. Their ad- 
vent into the country of which their distinguished son is 
now the constitutional executive predates that of any other 
of the twenty-eight executives. The first. Washingtons, 
John and Laurence, disembarked in 1653, and others 
of the “ Virginia dynasty ” at still later periods. “ The 
Adams and those of New England origin can claim only 
indirect descent from Pilgrims and Puritans and in the 
majority of cases through a distaff ancestor. There are 
three distinct migrations of Hardings into the United 
States and at dates separated by more than a century. But 
the immigrants in each line were of the Midlands and un- 
doubtedly of the same family as John, the adventurer of 
1624, for the name bristles on the pages of church registers 
and in legal papers through the entire extent of Northamp- 
tonshire and after the eighteenth century begins to appear 
in adjacent territory. 

Though the Hardings of Northamptonshire have reach- 
ed their apotheosis in the election of Warren Gamaliel, a 
combination of names which occurs frequently in the New 
England and Nova Scotian annals, the name has been borne 
through the three centuries which intervene between the 
coming of John Harding to Plymouth, by many useful 
public servants, creditable private citizens, One of the 
Hardings of Northamptonshire, Robert Thomas, a Jesuit 
missioner in Maryland and Pennsylvania, arrived on these 
shores in 1732-and spent forty fruitful years as a laborer 
in the spiritual kingdom and as a worthy, universally es- 


_ teemed citizen in the crucial period of colonial building. 


It is unlikely that President Harding has heard his name 
nor has any of the other Hardings in the fore-ranks of 
present public service : there are Harding governors, one of 
the Federal Reserve and many others bearing the name in 
exalted posts at this juncture of time. The Sulgrave In- 
stitution has not the same incentive to follow this Harding 
branch, for it was of those who clung to the old Faith 
through the bitter persecutions from the Eighth Henry to 
Cromwell. Time was when the Hardings, sons of the soil. 
were tenants of the great Priory of St. Andrew in North- 
ampton and their snug homes extended all through this dis- 
trict into the towns where they were often wool-staplers 
and retailers of farm produce. When John Harding and 
his wife sailed for Plymouth the lace industry flourished 
and they had begun, in the feminine portion of the house- 
hold, the making of that exquisite “ torchon” and in the 
masculine, the fashioning of looms and pillow frames. 
But the time came when brother faced brother on the field 
of battle and the merry little rivers, Cherwell Nun and 
Ouse which cleave through the landscape ran red from the 
strife. Over the horizon from the Harding cottage about 
to be marked by a tablet rise the turrets of Hollenby 
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House, where Charles I surrendered to the Parliamentary 
army and where he was detained prisoner until conveyed 
to London. 

The Rev. Robert Harding was of Northamptonshire, 
according to the old records compiled through the accum- 
ulation of letters written by the English superior of the 
missioners in Maryland to the Father General of the 
Jesuits in Rome. He was sent to the continent to receive 
an education and passing through college he caught the 
flame of Apostolic zeal and offered himself as a worker in 
what one of his predecessors had called “the happy mis- 
sion of Maryland.” But it was happy only in the sense 
that it provided medium for sacrifice and danger and fre- 
quently won for the candidate the martyr’s crown. From 
St. Omer’s he graduated into the life of the nomadic 
priest in the years preceding the amelioration of the heavy 
penal laws enforced during the preceding century. Though 
the eminent author of “ The History of the Society of 
Jesus in North America” has carefully presented the 
Father in documents gathered from every available source, 
including the annual letters written from the new world 
to London and the contemporary records in Maryland 
and Virginia, it is the faint etching of the man in the 
official sense without reference to whence he or his people 
had come previous to the adventure in the Western world. 
That he had kindred nearby is attested by an old account 
in which the Rev. R. Harding is permitted funds for a 
journey to the country to visit his mother and from the 
trifling sum and the brief time allowed for the recreation, 
she must have been domiciled conveniently from his home 
then at Newton Manor. Some books of devotion from 
this ancient Jesuit foundation in which his name is writ- 
ten attest his presence there in 1741. During these years 
in which he rode tirelessly vast distances to attend a scat- 
tered and frequently indifferent congregation, Father 
Harding probably was stationed in every mission from 
Bohemia Manor in Harford County, Maryland, to the 
older houses in St. Mary’s and the lower sections. It is 
only from his appointment in 1746 to St. Joseph’s in 
Philadelphia that a consecutive history may be read. 

Catholics of the Quaker City have been endeavoring 
to commemorate the second centenary of the establish- 
ment of their religion in the dominion of the Penns, but 
they have been discouraged by the absence of actual 
knowledge whether the Apostle of Pennsylvania, the Rev. 
Joseph Greaton, actually arrived in 1720, as some church 
chroniclers assert or perhaps in 1722 as Westcott believes. 
Neither Martin I. J. Griffin nor Father Hughes commits 
himself to an actual date. Both give the traditions, 
that disguised as a Quaker, the intrepid Greaton made his 
way into Philadelphia and brought spiritual comfort reg- 
ularly to the Catholics there and in Lancaster, Conewago 
and thereabout, from about 1722; and that in 1726 
he openly established a residence at No. 134 Chestnut 
Street and began the building of St. Joseph’s which fig- 
ured in illustrious correspondence for years as “the 
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Romish chapel.” Father Harding was the immediate 
successor of the Apostle of Pennsylvania and his record 
is written in many ways other than in the annual letters 
of the American missioners to London. His will is a 
formidable document which still figures when church 
polemics about the property rights of clergy and laity 
grow ardent, and in the terms of an old chronicler “ his 
memory remains with hundreds, with many affectionately, 
with others keenly and with some bitterly.” Certain it is, 
that this scion of the Harding stock was never other than 
fearless and tireless in pursuit of the Kingdom and his 
achievements as a builder and organizer entitle him to 
high rank among the shepherds of what is now the great 
Catholic city of Philadelphia, thronged with ardent mem- 
bers of the Church. 

In a time when it was difficult to secure comfort and 
consolation for the quick, he thought reverently of the 
dead. With part of the Sir John James fund which as 
Father Greaton’s patrimony flits through whole pages of 
ecclesiastical controversy, he procured a regular burying 
ground fitted up with all the dignity of God’s acres in the 
old world and from the tiny plot beween the historic 
walnut trees near St. Joseph’s he removed the Faithful 
who had gone to their reward. He built a second Cath- 
olic church, St. Mary’s, also dubbed “ the Romish chapel ” 
strong and well in the material and in the higher sense, 
an edifice which served its people until 1810 when a fine, 
modern edifice was erected on the same spot. Hardby was 
his cemetery, old St. Mary’s long since washed away by 
the rising tide of the city, but cherished in the memory of 
those whose forefathers once rested there. For a quarter 
of a century, Robert Harding was chief shepherd of a 
parish which included all of Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and New Jersey, for though Father Ferdinand Farmer 
was at work in this vicinity, the Northampton man was 
of the dominant type who kept his eye on all parts of the 
field at one and the same time and who moved over it with 
incredible speed, both actually and in the admonitory 
sense. In the days of the zealous Greaton, that superior 
writing on ways and means to London, had opined that a 
missioner in the new world should be able to get along 
comfortably on a living wage of forty pounds sterling a 
year. Robert Harding was of the company of Father 
Henry Heale, who replied spiritedly, that having to keep 
a horse and ride incredible distances eighty pounds was 
more like the sum to be set aside. When he became head 
of the Pennsylvania mission, though a prudent dispenser, 
he was always a liberal one, for his bounty is often 
praised. 

In 1765, Father Harding has honorable company in 
being accused of the authorship of those Filius Gallicae 
letters in which another of the frequent Popish plots which 
sprinkle the annals in Great Britain and the colonies was 
detected. These letters hinted at an entente between Cath- 
olics and France to promote the cause of religion, and the 
Duke of Devonshire then at the helm of colonial affairs 
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indited some fiery letters to the royal governors. 
Governor Loudoun, hot from London to Virginia, 
haled George Washington, then a modest young sur- 
veyor and some of his friends, Sterling, Shirley and 
others, and questioned them sharply on the subject. One 
can imagine the astonishment of Washington, whose many 
accomplishments and eminent qualities never included the 
least proficiency in letter-writing or rhetoric in any form 
and whose ignorance of French he deplored when 
Rochambeau became his ally and close friend, at being ac- 
cused of fathering these elegantly turned Gallic epistles. 
Spurred by the Duke, Governor Hardy of New York 
wrote to Governor Morris of Pennsylvania that he was 
sure that the Catholics under his jurisdiction had in- 
spired these letters to make a ferment and get new priv- 
ileges. “ For,” he added, “I hear you have an ingenious 
Jesuit in Philadelphia.” 

As Father Hughes points out, this ingenious Jesuit was 
the Rev. Robert Harding. But, like the great patriot, whom 
Lord Loudoun summoned, to the regret of those who 
search the annals of that vanished day, letter-writing was 
not his métier and the products of his pen are principally 
legal instruments and dry reports. Though a voluminous 
correspondence ensued between the various governors and 
the Secretary of colonial affairs in London, “ the ingenious 
Jesuit ” does not figure again. Robert Harding passed to 
his reward in 1772, just forty years after he had set foot 
on the soil of the new world. He was according to 
Father Hughes, “ universally esteemed and regretted.” 
And to this same historian of the Catholic missioners of 
Maryland, we owe the following interesting incident of 
the visit which a man destined to play a large part in the 
founding of the American Republic, John Adams, paid to 
St. Mary’s, the chief monument reared to the memory of 
this Harding of Northamptonshire. It was two years 
after the venerable toiler had gone to heaven, in 1774, 
that Adams, oppressed by the burden of impending dis- 
aster to his country, as he wrote his wife a few days later, 
“led by curiosity and good company, strolled into the 
mother or rather grandmother church. I mean the Romish 
chapel,” Here he heard a good “short” sermon, fine 
music and the impressive chanting of hymns by the choir 
and by the whole people. “Here I found all that can 
charm and lay hold of ear, eye and imagination. . . I 
wonder that Luther ever broke the spell,” a reflection 
common enough these sad days. 

In some quiet hour, this example of his far-off prede- 
cessor may have weight with the one who bears a mighty 
burden for the American people to stroll into old St. 
Mary’s dim old precincts, for beside the refreshment to the 
spirit which entrance into the house of prayer always 
brings, there clings to this church, like the odor of a 
precious ointment, the memory of a Harding of the 
loftiest civil type, and it remains one of the proudest 
memorials erected in the new world to a bearer of the 
name so illustrious in our annals. 
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Distributive Private Ownership 


Josern Husstern, S.J. 


OPE LEO XIII firmly laid the foundation of 
P our modern Christian social system when in his 

Encyclical “‘On the Condition of the Working 
Classes ” he wrote the few brief words which may be con- 
sidered as the most far-reaching of all his social utter- 
ances: “ The law should favor ownership, and its policy 
should be to induce as many as possible of the humbler 
classes to become owners.” The ownership in question 
is that of productive property. Not the abolition of 
private capital but its widest diffusion among the masses is 
the Catholic ideal. This is to be brought about not merely 
by the unaided efforts of the workers, nor solely by 
private initiative, in which all classes are to cooperate, 
but by legal enactments as well. Such is the great con- 
structive doctrine of Catholic sociology. 

Social legislation is to be formulated in a spirit of de- 
termined opposition to the exclusive accumulation of capi- 
tal in the hands of a few. It is to show a pronounced 
partiality for all reasonable measures that enable as many 
as possible to participate, not nominally but effectively, 
in the ownership of productive property. More than this, 
definite inducements are to be held out by our legislators 
to arouse in the worker a desire for such ownership as 
well as to enable him to realize it in every just and pru- 
dent way. 

The special aspect of the social problem that naturally 
called for most urgent consideration by Pope Leo XIII 
was the ownership of the soil. For this reason insistence 


‘was primarily placed by him upon legal measures en- 


couraging the laborer “to look forward to obtaining a 
share in the land,” as a means of bridging over the gulf 
between vast wealth and sheer poverty. But the same 
principle is evidently to be applied to the industrial situa- 
tion as far as possible. In this sphere too, in Pope Leo’s 
own words, property must “be more equitably divided.” 
Christians are called upon to unite, employers and em- 
ployed alike, for a great crusade against the social condi- 
tions as Leo found them in his day: 

On the one side there is the party which holds power because 
it holds wealth; which has in its grasp the whole of labor and 
trade; which manipulates for its own benefit and its own pur- 
poses all the sources of supply, and which is even represented in 
the councils of the State itself. On the other side there is the 


needy and powerless multitude, broken down and suffering, and 
ever ready for disturbances. 


In this vigorous denunciation of the false social system 
of restrictive ownership Pope Leo XIII merely echoed 
the Catholic traditions of the Ages of Faith. Pope Pius 
X strongly reaffirmed in every particular the social doc- 
trine of his predecessor, laying additional stress upon a 
sane traditionalism, which should apply the ideal of the 


medieval gilds to modern industrial conditions. Then, 
with the close of the World War, came Cardinal Bourne, 
who sounded anew for his countrymen the first clear call 
for a social awakening in the spirit of those same Catho- 
lic traditions which had been swept away by the religious 
individualism and indifferentism of the sixteenth century. 
Through the economic individualism that then naturally 
followed, England, he tells his countrymen, fell “ under 
the dominion of a capitalistic and oligarchic regime” 
whose existence would have been unthinkable had Catho- 
lic ideals prevailed: 

Capitalism began with the robbery of church property in the 
sixteenth century, which threw the economic and social advantage 
into the hands of the land-holding and trading classes. The in- 
dustrial revolution of the eighteenth century found England al- 
ready in the hands of the well-to-do classes. Since then the 
effect of competition uncontrolled by morals has been to segregate 
more and more the capitalist from the wage-earning classes, and 
to form the latter into a “ proletariat,” a people owning nothing 
but their labor-power and tending to shrink more and more from 
the responsibilities of both ownership and freedom. 

Abundance of social “reform” legislation had been 
passed in England, but it was not legislation in the spirit 
of Pope Leo XIII, educating, inducing and enabling “ as 
many as possible of the humbler classes to become owners.” 
Its tendency, in the trenchant words of the English Cardi- 
nal, was “to mark off all wage-earners as a definitely 
servile class.” By merely improving the workers’ present 
condition, and leaving unchanged the existing system 
of restrictive ownership, it was calculated to strengthen 
and perpetuate, mstead of lessening and destroying what 
Pope Leo so accurately described as “the grasp of wealth 
on the whole of labor and trade.” While this lasts 
Christian democracy is impossible, and we must expect 
to find in the very councils of the State “the party which 
holds power because it holds wealth.” Political democ- 
racy, however, is absolutely no pledge of industrial 
democracy. As Cardinal Bourne bluntly states the case 
against English oligarchy and industrialism: ‘ While 
the Constitution has increasingly taken on democratic 
forms, the reality underlying these forms has become in- 
creasingly plutocratic.” 

In America, the Committee of Bishops, empowered to 
act as spokesmen of the American Hierarchy, at the close 
of the World War, with true social insight singled out for 
special emphasis the culminating thought of Pope Leo’s 
Encyclical. To this they merely gave a definite determina- 
tion and a more explicit industrial application when in 
their “ Social Reconstruction” they proclaimed the ulti- 
mate aim of all Catholic social endeavors to be: “ The ° 
majority must somehow become owners, at least in part, 
of the instruments of production.” Without excluding 
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the legal measures insisted upon by the great social Pontiff, 
“to induce as many as possible of the humbler classes to 
become owners,” the American Bishops concentrated their 
advice upon copartnership and cooperation as the special 


means to be adopted towards this end. In the light of 


contemporary developments this counsel was logically to 
be expected. In any case there would be question only 
of a peaceful evolution, from restrictive to distributive 
ownership, fostered by methods equally just and prudent. 

Attention however must be called to the fact that the 
mere existence of thousands of small investors in our large 
modern corporations does not necessarily imply a change 
in the essentials of the system of restrictive ownership 
against which Pope Leo’s Encyclical was directed. The 
wealth of these corporations may still go to a restricted 
circle of industrial magnates, while the watered stock is 
distributed among the many, often at great risk to the 
latter. The voting power of the financially insignificant 
investor cannot seriously be matched against the control 
exercised by the great “captains of industry.” 

In addition to the numerous directorates often held by 
these men, giving them an economic preponderance that 
saints or angels only could be safely entrusted with, the 
banking interests are not seldom equally dominated by 
them. This arms them with the power of withholding 
or extending credits, and of thus producing for their own 
advantage periods of national panic or prosperity. By 
purchasing and manipulating the very sources of popular 
information, the daily papers, they can also influence pub- 
lic opinion to their own financial purposes, even in matters 
so profoundly affecting the general welfare as the choice 
between peace or war. While such conditions exist there 
surely remains in the strong words of Pope Leo XIII: 

The party which holds power because it holds wealth; which 
has in its grasp the whole of labor and trade; which manipulates 


for its own benefit and its own purpose all the sources of supply, 
and which is even represented in the councils-of the State. 


I have so far purposely avoided personal use of the 
terms capital and capitalism. In themselves they are per- 
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fectly innocuous words. In their root-meaning they can 
apply to any social system. But in the popular mind capi- 
tal is likely to have a definite association. As an edi- 
torial writer recently remarked in an English journal, 
it is not necessarily applied to every man of business who 
happens to be an employer, but rather to “a small ring, 
not of the rich, but of the very rich.” So the cartoonist 
invariably represents it in the labor press, so the ordinary 
man unconsciously views it. 

The rank and file of employers often struggle hard to 
obtain a legitimate profit. In spite of all their best efforts 
they may find themselves ground at times between the 
upper and the nether millstone of greedy capital and un- 
reasonable labor. Small employers may even be less 
favorably situated than the skilled mechanic in a highly 
and perhaps very exclusively organized union that relent- 
lessly dictates its terms. Under a system of restrictive 
ownership it is no marvel if labor, when it holds the 
winning cards, often shows no more consideration than 
capital had displayed before it. 

But there is no reason to believe that this system will 
not in time yield place, partly or entirely, to a new order, 
differing as completely from it as capitalism differed from 
the immeasurably superior social system which preceded 
in the best centuries of the Middle Ages. How quickly 
such a change can come about depends largely on our- 
selves. Capitalism, in fact, would have been introduced 
at the very beginning of the Middle Ages had it not been 
for the sturdy opposition of the organized Christian work- 
ers. The efforts of small groups of wealthy and in- 
fluential men to subject even then to their economic con- 
trol the working classes, led to bitter and often bloody 
struggles upon the continent of Europe. But when the 
craft gilds finally emerged triumphant, and under the 
guidance and inspiration of the Church developed their 
system of a wise distributive ownership, capitalism was 
doomed for centuries to come. There is no doubt that 
under the leadership of the same Church the same glori- 
ous results could again be accomplished. 


Liberty Under Law. 


Joun F. 


46 HERE is no liberty if the power of judging be 
not separate from the legislative and executive 
powers; were it joined with the legislative, the 

life and liberty of the subject would be exposed to 

arbitrary control.” (Montesquieu: “ Esprit des Lois.”) 
At the last convention of the American Federation of 

Labor, held at Cincinnati, Senator Robert M. La Fol- 

lette of Wisconsin assailed the United States Supreme 

Court, denounced what he termed “ judicial usurpation ” 

and proposed a constitutional amendment to read as fol- 


lows: 
That no inferior Federal judge shall set aside a law of Con- 
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gress on the ground that it is unconstitutional. That if the 
Supreme Court assumes to decide any law unconstitutional, or by 
interpretation undertakes to assert a public policy at variance 
with the statutory declaration of Congress, which alone, under 
our system, is authorized to determine the public policies of gov- 
ernment, the Congress may, by repassing the law, nullify the 
action of the Court. 

This proposal strikes at the very foundation of our 
system of government. It sacrifices individual rights to a 
democratic absolutism, which is no less repulsive and fatal 
to freedom than the absolutism of kings. It would substi- 
tute the will of a temporary majority in Congress for 
those general principles of action which the people have 
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prescribed in their fundamental law and on which they 
have wisely insisted. 

The fathers of the Republic, in framing the Federal 
Constitution, were guided not by any abstract theories of 
government, but by the political experience of mankind. 
They created a national government, representative in 
character and strictly limited in its functions, but in contrast 
with the confederations of the past, acting directly net 
merely upon the States, but upon the citizens of each 
State. They distributed the legislative, executive aud 
judicial powers into three separate departments and limited 
the powers of the officers in each department, and they 
made observance of the limitations of government requisite 
to the validity of laws, whether passed by the nation or 
by the States, to be judged by the courts of law in each 
concrete case. The first ten amendments protecting the 
rights of the individual citizen and known as the “ Bill of 
Rights” were added shortly after the new government 
was established. 

We see, therefore, that the Federal Constitution pre- 
serves the rights of the individual and the several States 
by limiting the power of government. It recognizes that 
the individual citizen has certain inalienable rights of 
which government is not the source, but merely an instru- 
ment for their preservation and promotion. It rigidly 
limits the exercise of power by the officials of government 
so that equality of pclitical condition may be maintained, 
the habit of independence preserved, and all this is done to 
the end it may be a government of laws and not of men. 
It draws the line between national and State powers lim- 
iting the jurisdiction of the Federal Government to mat- 
ters of national concern and reserving to the people and 
the States all the powers not granted in the instrument. 
The maintenance unimpaired of this system of constitu- 
tional limitations is necessary if we are not to lose our 
priceless heritage of liberty secured by law. 

The immortal document which created these limitations 
provides the agency for their enforcement. The tendency 
to override them is always manifest. The Federal Govern- 
ment is ever attempting to encroach upon the just pre- 
rogatives of the State. Bureaucracy at Washington is 
ambitious to extend its power and finding the States jeal- 
ous of their rights, it now endeavors to gain by bribes 
what it failed to gain by other means. It seeks to salve 
the wounded pride of States by offers of large Federal 
appropriations. The Shepard-Towner Maternity bill and 
the Sterling-Towner Education bill are examples in point. 
To the judicial power has been delegated the task of 
enforcing the Constitutional limitations and it was a recent 
performance of this duty by the United States Supreme 
Court which led to the assault on the judiciary and the 
revolutionary proposal of Senator La Follette. Congress, 
under the guise of exercising the taxing power which it 
possesses, sought to regulate the labor of children in in- 
dustry, which is a matter that belongs to the police power 
of the States. The Court refused to sanction this usurpa- 
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tion and by so doing has brought upon itself abuse and 
criticism from those who either do not understand the 
nature of our Government or do not appreciate the impor- 
tance of constitutional safeguards. 

The Constitution provides that “ This Constitution and 
the laws of the United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” Under this provision an enactment of Congress 
not made in pursuance of the Constitution or an enact- 
ment of a State contrary to the Constitution, is not a law. 
The Constitution also provides that the judicial power 
of the United States shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity arising under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. Whenever, therefore, in a case before a 
Federal court rights are asserted under or against some 
law which is claimed to violate some limitation of the Con- 
stitution the Court is obliged to say whether or not the 
law does violate the Constitution. If it does not, the 
Court gives effect to it as law. If it does violate the 
Constitution, it is no law at all, and the Court is not at 
liberty to give effect to it. The function of the Court is 
merely to render judgment on the rights of litigants in 
particular cases, and in arriving at their judgment, the 
judges refuse to give effect to statutes which they find 
clearly not to be made in pursuance of the Constitution 
and, therefore, are not laws at all. 

It is not true to say that this is a power which the 
courts have usurped. It is inherent in the judicial func- 
tion, being necessary to it and implied in it by reason of 
the nature of the Government, which, as we have seen, is 
one of limited powers. The debates in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, as well as the debates in the various 
State conventions, called to ratify the Constitution, show 
it was understood that the judiciary would be bound to 
refuse to give legal effect to enactments contrary to the 
fundamental law. The courts of Massachusetts, New 
York, Virginia and elsewhere had exercised this power in 
regard to statutes in derogation of their respective Con- 
stitutions before the Federal Constitution was adopted, 
and that great opponent of the Federal Constitution, 
Patrick Henry, in opposing its ratification by the Virginia 
Convention, far from fearing the exercise of this power 
by the judiciary, based one of his objections to the new 
instrument of government on the ground that the Federal 
judiciary might not oppose unconstitutional acts. 

But it is now proposed to take this power from the 
judges and require them in all cases before them to treat 
the opinion of Congress upon the validity of its statutes 
as conclusive. The effect of this would be that Congress 
would not be limited except by its own will. All the safe- 
guards designed to maintain a government carried on by 
officers of limited powers, all the distinction between what 
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is permitted to the national Government and what is re- 
served to the States, all the protection of the life, liberty and 
property of the citizen against arbitrary power would 
cease to bind Congress. The last enactment of Congress, 
not the Constitution, would be supreme. Religious lib- 
erty, free speech and other fundamental rights would 
become, like the tariff, subject to the discretion and whim 
of the legislature. 

This bizarre proposal is doubtless deemed very pro- 
gressive by its author and will be applauded as such by 
unthinking men generally. But it is most reactionary. It 
would be a reversion to the system where the State was 
everything and the individual was nothing. It would repu- 
diate the fundamental principle of liberty, inherited by us 
from a long line of gallant freemen stretching back 
through the centuries to Runnymede; for it is the very 
soul of our political institutions that they protect the indi- 
vidual against the majority. The rights declared inalien- 
able in the Declaration of Independence and protected by 
the Constitution are not derived from any majority, they 
are not disposable by any majority, they are superior to all 
majorities. To maintain those rights we must jealously 
preserve the rule of principle which is eternal over the 
will of majorities which shift and pass away. 

This power of the courts was discussed at length by 
Chief Justice Marshall in the great case of Marbury v. 
Madison, decided more than one hundred years ago. Let 
us close with this extract from that opinion: 

Certainly all those who have framed written constitutions con- 
template them as forming the fundamental and paramount law of 
the nation, and consequently, the theory of every such govern- 
ment must be, that an act of the legislature, repugnant to the 
Constitution, is void. This theory is essentially attached to a 


written constitution, and is, consequently, to be considered, by this 
court, as one of the fundamental principles of our society. 


This is the true American doctrine. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


Why So Few Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letters on “Why So Few Converts?” interest me as do 
all the other pages of America, and I wish to say that we in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have in our parish an inquiry class for interested non- 
Catholics and for Catholics who wish to attend. This class is un- 
der the direction of the worthy pastor of St. Agnes Church, Euclid 
Avenue, Rev. G. P. Jennings, LL.D., and is conducted twice a week, 
Monday and Friday evenings, all the year round. 

I also wish to say that every member of the parish is a member 
of the League of the Sacred Heart. The parish is divided into dis- 
tricts and over one hundred promoters care for these. 

Cleveland. 


T. M. F. 


To the Editor of AmeERIca: 

The non-Catholic physician who recently wrote in your paper 
on “Why So Few Converts?” is right; the sermons usually 
preached at the Sunday Masses are a great obstacle to converts. I 
am a convert, a college man, and I shall never forget the shock that 
I experienced from a sermon that I heard shortly after my con- 
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version. The priest who instructed and baptized me was a man of 
superb education and culture, who has, I understand, unfortunately 
never been engaged in parish work. He met my objections at 
every turn, whether they were theological, philosophical, especially 
those on evolution, or historical. His voice was low, his language 
choice and he never projected his personality in an offensive way 
into the controversy. He sat very quiet under fire and once in a 
while his eye twinkled as if he were amused at my onslaughts. 
He warned me, rather sternly, I thought, to attend my parish 
church, though he himself was a member of a Religious Order. 
I did as I was told, and have often been instructed, perhaps, but 
scarcely edified. Young priests have flung from the pulpit such 
words as “ nuts,” “ guys,” together with some baseball slang. Now 
I realize that this is a small thing, but after all small things count 
and such language is decidedly unpopular with cultured people. 
And there are some cultured Catholics. Won’t our young priests 
have mercy on them and on prospective converts? 
New York. EL 


To the Editor of America: 

I have read the communications on “ Why So Few Converts?” 
and I thought I would reply to A. I. P. In his letter he complains 
that there are no Sunday school classes for adults and he implies 
that if there were any they would be sparsely attended by Catho- 
lics. Personally, I think that he is right, but he does not realize 
that those Catholics who are hungry and thirsty for righteousness 
often and often go to a weekday Mass, where there is no sermon 
to criticize and no attractive music either. For my own part I go 
to daily Mass simply to try and join in the highest act of worship, 
to adore God as best I know how. After that come a few petitions 
to the Blessed Mother that she will obtain for me favors both 
spiritual and temporal, the blessing of good health and other things 
that most of us stand in need of. 

He also implies that it is impossible for a non-Catholic to receive 
instruction. He is entirely wrong, for I know full well that any 
priest would instruct him. I say this from personal experience for 
I also was once a non-Catholic. His letter goes on to say that his 
Catholic friend seems to be reluctant to impart any information as 
regards his religion. What then? This reluctance or shyness is 
very common among men of any denomination, more so than among 
girls. The average man is afraid he will be considered a fanatic 
if he says anything about his religion. 

Now back to the question: “Why So Few Converts?” It is 
because the Catholic religion does not suit the convenience of non- 
Catholics. Don’t you see how inconvenient it is to have to go to 
confession every few weeks or at least once a year? And what is 
more inconvenient still, a man is forbidden to find a new wife every 
year or so. And a woman cannot change her husband when she 
feels like it. When a religion is so inconvenient one can hardly 
expect any converts except those few people who are earnestly 
seeking to do the will of God whether it is easy or otherwise. I 
often wish the Catholic Truth Society had more money to open 
reading rooms after the manner of Mary Baker Eddy. Capable 
teachers would be better known and more non-Catholics who are 
sincere would say, “ Thy will be done,” whether it is convenient or 
not. 

Oakland. M. E. D. 


Race Extinction 
To the Editor of America: 


In Mr. George Foster’s letter in America for September 9, he 
states that Catholic girls do not marry and advances some reasons 
therefore. I believe I can add another most important reason to 
those he gives. Many a Catholic girl does not marry simply be- 
cause no Catholic man proposes marriage to her. Perhaps she 
may be fortunate enough to convert some non-Catholic admirer to 
Catholicism, and thus marry with good conscience. I have known 


‘many a Catholic girl who admitted that her only offers to marry 


had come from non-Catholics, sincere men but without faith. 
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In my sodality at home, we younger girls used to joke about the 
number of “old maids” in the sodality. The most faithful mem- 
bers of the sodality seemed the least likely to marry. Certainly 
in that community Catholic men did not seek out Catholic women. 

It seems to me a social hall in every parish, and a few more social 
gatherings planned exclusively by the young folk for the young 
folk might help the situation. 

Williams, Arizona. Acnes M. BuTLer 

Letters from Invalid Soldiers 
To the Editor of America: 

I have been too sick till now to try to write you to tell you the 
result of the publication of my letter in America. I received about 
eighty volumes of the style of books asked for and about fifty let- 
ters asking me to make a choice. God bless my unknown friends. 
The world is not a bad place after all. I wonder if you would in- 
sert a little notice telling all how grateful I am. It would be a 
physical impossibility for me to write them personally. I am more 
than pleased to learn how good our Catholics are. I had no idea 
the response would be such as it was. 

Will you kindly ask those who requested me to return their books 
and did not receive them to write me again asking for them, and 
assure those who do not want their volumes back that the books 
will be sent to people who will appreciate them? I trust everybody 
who has been good to me will understand how grateful I am. In 
token of appreciation I shall say the Rosary every day for them. 

U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, 30, Chicago. Georce A. Bourke. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of the pamphlets on Freud, your 
kind letters, and the Catholic World, containing the article by Dr. 
Walsh, which you went to the trouble to dig up from the files. 
After reading these, I passed the Freudian article on to two Red 
Cross girls, social service workers at this hospital, to one girl in 
particular, college bred, with a spiritual face, and mind of a spirit- 
ual nature, yet wholly void and antipathetic to all religion, dogma— 
a frank materialist. The other day she gave me John Burroughs’ 
book, “ Understanding the Universe.” The frank, fearless, but 
cold way she speaks of spiritual things reminds me of our old pal 
of Stratford’s “ Like sweet bells jangled out of tune.” Maybe in 
college science robbed her of the bloom of things. Personally the 
book plunged me into a spiritual chaos sans home, sans prayer, sans 
everything. 

I am boring you I expect, but the study of people, especially men 
and women just out of college is interesting to me. Here I have 
been brought into contact with these welfare workers. I suppose 
they look on us ex-soldiers as so many assorted cranks. They speak 
to us of “contacts,” “mental processes,” etc. The other day one 
said to me “ You know a man will tell more to a woman.” Indeed 
will he. They are a sort of confessors. Yet so many people in 
these times are telling me what to think and patronizing me that 
I’m getting fed up on it. For me, I'll tell a man if I must tell 
things. What do these young things know about the world? They 
have always been well fed, well clad, put through college by much 
money. After they come in contact with a few fakes and frauds, 
they grow a contempt for the people they are to assist. The K. C. 
here places your magazines on the shelf. May Bateman, John 
Ayscough, and that Brother Leo, they were fine 

U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, 27. Frank KANE. 


Salem of Craft and Witchcraft 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read Caroline E. MacGill’s interesting article, “ Salem 
of Craft and Witchcraft.” Miss MacGill, in her excellent style, 
derides people who would build that city’s claim to renown on 
witchcraft and other facts which are in no wise creditable. This 
she does well, but her assertion that Salem had “ more Tories than 
any other New England City” and that, while “ Boston was the 
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hotbed of secession, Salem in its pride and dignity held sternly 
aloof” lays a charge against the Revolutionary patriotism of that 
famous historical city, which is historically incorrect. 

For if it be true that Salem held aloof from the glorious struggle 
for independence, how is it that, but a half century later at the 
dedication of Bunker Hill Monument, before an audience which 
included many veterans who had suffered and bled for that cause, 
Daniel Webster, the staunch friend of American liberty, could point 
to Salem and designate her as an example of “lofty and indignant 
patriotism ” ? How is it that he, in telling his audience of the days 
when the British, in order to punish Boston, closed her port and 
offered her trade to her commercial rival, Salem, could quote a 
generous and patriotic measure then passed by the government of 
Salem, and still preserved in her record indignantly scorning the 
offer to profit by the misfortune of Boston? Thus it reads: 

We are deeply afflicted with the sense of our public calamity, 
but the miseries that are now hastening on our brethren in 
the Capitol of the Province excite our commiseration, By 
shutting up the port of Boston some might imagine the course 
of trade might be turned hither and to our benefit. But we 
should be dead to every idea of justice, lost to all feeling of 
humanity, could we indulge a thought to seize on wealth and 
raise our fortunes on the ruins of our suffering neighbors. 

It would be a despicable thing for one to boast of the deeds of 
patriotism of what is now rather an unimportant city, but to de- 
fend truth is a noble thing. A brief glance at the history of 
Salem will tell one that she struck a telling blow at Great Britain. 
The merchants and mariners of Salem turned their vessels into 
men-of-war, at least 158 of them, carrying more than 2,000 cannon 
and manned by 5,000 sailors, and joined the force that met Great 
Britain on the deep, to prey on English trade and to harass her in 
transporting food and men for her armies. In the course of the 
war these Salem ships captured at least 450 British ships, and 
brought them into Salem harbor. The number engaged in the 
warfare on land was quite up to the average of other towns. 
Surely, this is not unpatriatism. 

Miss MacGill rejoicing in the fact that Hawthorne’s desk still 
remains untouched in the midst of modern changes says: “ There 
are too few places in hurried America to teach us reverence.” 
There is one place in Salem, apparently unnoticed by Miss Mac- 
Gill, which teaches reverence, and that a reverence for the Amer- 
ican revolutionary patriotism of that city. This is the old North 
Bridge; for it was there, on February 20, 1775, months before the 
Battle of Concord and Lexington, that occurred what is claimed 
by many to be the first armed resistance to British tyranny in the 
revolution. British troops, coming there to seize artillery, found 
the bridge hoisted against them and the townsmen of Salem gath- 
ered in resistance on the northern side. The British colonel being 
told that if he ordered his troops to fire they would never leave the 
town alive, marched his disappointed troops out of the city. 
Surely, it is difficult to see any justification for a charge of un- 
patriotism. That the scenes which were enacted a few months 
later at Concord and Lexington did not occur right then and there 
was due to no lack of spirit on the part of the people of Salem, 
but it was because the British officer judged from the attitude of 
that sturdy people that “discretion is the better part of valor.” 

Writers do well to criticize those who believe themselves superior 
to other people on account of ancestry from the “ Mayflower.” 
They do well again to humble those who believe that the sun ot 
historical glory rises and sets in New England, for bigotry and 
narrowness are ever to be despised. But let us not go to the other 
extreme. Where there are deeds which are lofty, noble and 
patriotic, be they in Puritan or in the great people with which 
America has been blessed in later years, let us not pass them by 
unnoticed. It is for such deeds, and such alone, that New Engiand 
is loved by, though not above, all the other parts of America; for 
such deeds and such alone is the history of old Salem sacred in 
New England. 


Woodstock, Md. ie 64 
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Rome Appeals for Russia 


ENEWED appeals are made at this time by the Holy 

/ Father for suffering Russia. From the first the 
Holy See has constantly sought to bring whatever prac- 
tical assistance lay within its power, and once again the 
paternal heart of the Great White Shepherd has gone out 
in tender solicitude to these poor people. During the days 
of the great starvation, when men, women and children 
died by the hundreds of thousands, and corpses were laid 
out upon the bare pavements of the streets to be gath- 
ered up in vans and piled in heaps like faggots, the Pope 
sent forth his burning appeal to the Christian nations and 
gave of his own resources all that he could offer in aid 
of this great work of charity. One million lire was at 
that time the contribution made by the Holy Father to this 
single cause. 

“We are in the presence of one of the greatest catas- 
trophes of history,’’ Pope Benedict XV wrote in his appeal 
to the world. “ Innumerable masses of human creatures, 
stricken by famine, mown down by typhus and cholera, 
wander in a desperate condition over a country laid waste.” 
On July 25, 1922, Pope Pius XI, in a pathetic summons, 
again recalled to the nations the fact that these conditions 
still existed and that help must be given at once. 

Immediately following the first great appeal from the 
Holy See, the International Red Cross Conference took 
place at Geneva where the Pope was represented in the 
person of his Nuncio Apostolic, Mgr. Maglione. Without 
fail, our own American emissaries of charity appeared 
upon the scene of death and desolation, saving the lives 
of millions of Russian people through the money lavishly 
appropriated for that purpose by the Congress of the 
United States. In countless villages, where but for the 
timely appearance of the American relief workers the 
last spark of life had been extinguished, the stores of corn 
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were now dispensed to the grateful peasants. No one 
watched this work with keener interest than the Holy 
See, while steadily striving to continue its own work of 
charity. 

Hardly had Pope Pius XI been elected than he gave his 
attention to the problem of bringing assistance to Russia 
and at once made the necessary arrangements to send his 
own agents to participate in this great undertaking. On 
July 24, a Pontifical Mission, consisting of twelve mem- 
bers of various Religious Orders and of different nation- 
alities, was dispatched by him, charged with the conduct 
of the Papal relief work for the famine sufferers of 
Russia. Their labors were to be strictly devoted to the 
dispensation of charity. The advance arrangements for 
this Mission had been entrusted to the Rev. Edmund 
Walsh, S.J., of Georgetown University, who is now at- 
tached to the staff of the American Relief Administration 
at Moscow. 

Well informed on the Russian situation as the Holy 
See was, it clearly understood that the only effective help 
in this supreme crisis was being given by the American 
organization. The Holy Father therefore directed his own 
Mission to work entirely in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, from which it also purchases 
the food that it dispenses in its own districts. But the 
sums of money at the disposal of the Pontifical Mission 
are still very limited. It, therefore, rests with American 
Catholics to strengthen the hands of the Holy Father in 
his labor of love. 

October 29 has been designated by the American Hier- 
archy, in response to the Holy Father’s appeal, as the day 
on which a general collection is to be taken up for the 
starving peoples of Russia, Austria, Germany and the 
Near East. The contributions offered here will not merely 
assist such portions of the Russian population as still 
urgently need relief, but will also supply the help of which 
these other countries stand in bitter need. Individual 
donations can at any time be sent directly to his Holiness 
Pope Pius XI, Vatican, Rome, or to any accredited agent, 
such as AMERICA. 


Conscience and the Vote 


HERE was a time when Americans were a sovereign 
people, but now they are slaves to the trusts and 
pawns to the politicians. And this not because of any 
outstanding merit on the part of the clique that grows fat 
at the expense of their fellows, but rather on account of 


‘the indifference of citizens to the proper use of the great 


instrument of government, the ballot. Year after year, 
men who fill the heavens with complaints about their hard 
lot, return to important offices the very creatures against 
whom they howl, sleek profiteers to whom ordinary citi- 
zens are as swine to be sold to the highest bidder, crass 
professional politicians who corrupt courts and pervert 
justice for sordid gain. An incubus sits clumsily on 
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America’s back and America’s sons are too cowardly to 
toss it off. 

No one can deny this, it is common knowledge. It 
appears day after day in the public prints. It is whispered 
by honest, intelligent men to honest, intelligent men. To- 
day and the day before yesterday and last year and the 
year before that, citizens named the trust that made al- 
most inconceivable profits during the war, pointed out the 
man whose pockets bulge with $500,000,000 coined from 
the blood of our soldiers, but that is all our citizens 
did. They did not, for instance, and will not cast into ex- 
terior darkness the Senators and Congressmen who voted 
against investigation of excessive war-profits. 

Are we a nation of hypocrites or fools? Neither, we 
are just poor, unfortunate creatures who have never been 
taught the responsibility of the ballot. Casting the vote 
is not a matter of conscience, but of expediency, for after 
all, politics are quite outside the pale of ethics or religion. 
That is the modern philosophy; and hence at the very 
polls, the fabric of democracy is struck many a resounding 
blow by democrats who forget that an enlightened con- 
science, not expediency, is the only safeguard of this 
commonwealth. Until America learns this lesson, the 
country will continue to degenerate till there are left thirty 
or forty capitalists and some millions of serfs. Democ- 
racy does not and cannot exist in the absence of an enlight- 
ened conscience to direct men in the use of the ballot. 


Safety First 


ECENTLY New York celebrated “ Safety Week.” 

' Its purpose was to educate the people of the metrop- 
olis in the prevention of those accidents to life and prop- 
erty which annually cause the death of thousands of citi- 
zens, seriously injure many others, and destroy houses 
and goods to the value of millions of dollars. If a move- 
ment so laudable and at the same time so necessary taught 
a single chauffeur to drive more carefully in the future, or 
saved the life of one child, or the home of the humblest 
worker, it was not organized in vain. 

At the same time the campaign gives rise to the curious 
reflection that though the bustle of life makes men alert 
to physical danger, it makes them careless to moral evils. 
A child crushed under the wheels of a motor-car is a 
pitiable sight but a far more tragic spectacle is the loss of 
a youth’s virtue through the evil influences of a screen, a 
lewd book or an immoral play. There is need for a cam- 
paign of safety against calamities of this kind. Such a 
movement should not be confined to the brief period of a 
week but should last the fifty-two weeks of the year. 

Safety week taught how a conflagration may spread 
from a smouldering spark and sweep through a stoutly 
built house, bringing death to the inmates. Both civic 
officials and private individuals take drastic measures to 
prevent such losses but very few men bestir themselves to 
prevent the spread of the fire of base passion, that is ignited 
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and fed by creatures who think of money only. And yet 
it is a clear civic duty not only to drive lewdness from the 
streets, but also from theatre, book and picture. The fact 
that such action is a duty makes it all the more surprising 
that Catholics are so indifferent to public, concerted effort 
in this regard. They, themselves, live noble lives but they 
do not attempt to spread their influence abroad, except by 
example. In New York, for instance, how few Catholics 
rallied to the support of the unselfish President of the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, who was recently sued 
for his attitude towards books that he considered lewd? 
A judge rendered a decision that the books were not bad 
because they represented actual phases of life, as if there 
are not perfectly rotten phases of life, and immediately 
those responsible for the books brought action at law 
against the estimable man who is trying to save our young 
people from corruption. No voice was raised in his de- 
fense, although a well-known section of our people con- 
demned him roundly as a reactionary and an obscurantist, 
words that come easily to the lips of the rabble. 

But the judge decided in accordance with the law? Did 
he? Cannot that be judicially determined? And if in the 
end it is declared that he did decide properly, is there not 
need of a new law to prevent the exploitation in prints of 
the indecent phases of life? Where are Catholics in such 
an emergency ? 


Darwin and Suicide 


HE other day, a poor little boy, apparently afflicted 

with calf-love, French philosophy and Darwinism, 
a fatal trio, committed suicide. Of course, he left an 
explanation of his rash act, and this read in part as fol- 
lows: 


What makes my life miserable the last two weeks? Also what 


caused my despondency? 

Reading “Les Miserables.” 

The thought that the world could get along just as well with- 
out me. 

The thoughts of thinking of far-reaching questions, as “ Who 
made the world?” “Is there any God?” “The theory of Dar- 
win,” “The struggle for existence”; “Of the survival of the fit- 
test,” “Has man the right to take the life of any other being, 
because all things are created equal?” 

Reading of the hand-book of all knowledge has affected me, as I 
do not know whether there is a God or not; as a matter of fact 
no man positively knows. 


This unfortunate child was clearly the victim of parental 
neglect and a materialistic education. At the tender age 
of seventeen years, he had read sodden, pessimistic books, 
was wrestling with a stern biological, morphological and 
metaphysical problem and was doubting the existence of 
God. Undirected or badly directed in reading, he had 
sat before teachers in a high school and drunk in 
poisonous ideas which he could not analyze, with the 
result that the vagaries of a harassed mind suggested 
death as a refuge, and he murdered himself. 

No doubt some will say that there was logic in the 
child’s madness. ~There is no God, the law of the flesh 
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is supreme, and some men shrink from the consequences. 
What then is left for them but death, and that at their 
own hands, if it will not come otherwise? Precisely. Here 
are the logical alternatives for boy or man who loses faith 
in God: death or a riotous life. And some choose the 





former. And it is impossible to conceive where lies the 
avenue of escape from infidelity for a boy who drinks in 
the venom of Hugo and freely reads the brutal, unproved 
statements of Darwin. Surely parents and teachers are 
charged with tremendous responsibility. 


: Literature 


Characterization in the Drama and Novel 
HE drama and novel are made up of action 
and plot, character, and emotion. Character 
should shape the action and show the emotion. 
Character is what a man is; reputation is what he is 
thought to be, it is an interpretation of character. 
His nature includes all his congenital endowments ; 
his character embraces his natural and acquired 
traits. Character is the effect of all the internal and 
external forces that have been at work upon him 
from the moment his soul entered upon existence. 
Heredity, health and disease, race, nationality, cli- 
mate, mental and physical education, environment, 
religion, caste, strength or weakness in faculties of 
soul and body, and a hundred other factors are 
blended in the formation of a man’s character, which 
is the “ momentum of his past.” 

This character when dealt with by the drama may 
be viewed from the dramatist’s position as a syn- 
thesis or creation to be effected, or from the position 
of the interpreter, the actor, critic, audience, as an 
analysis. It may be simple or complex; and ft may 
be considered as a growth from seed to tree, from a 
vague impression to clearness. In actual life it mani- 
fests itself to us by action and passion, by what a 
man says and does; and the same process obtains ia 
the drama and novel. The dramatist or novelist cre- 
ates the character by making the fictitious man do 
and say what will produce upon an audience or a read- 
er the illusion that this fiction is a real human be- 
ing with such or such qualities; and the audience or 
reader, on the other hand, receives this illusion by 
the gradual cumulative force of the same words and 
deeds. The fictitious character makes himself known 
to us in the manner, if not to the extent, we learn 
a man in real life. In proportion to the power of the 
artist, and to a certain degree our own strength in 
observation. the character takes on depth and broad- 
ness. In real life we commonly interpret character 
narrowly; we apply observation and experience as a 
means to avert the evils of social and commercial de- 
ceit; or if we would go deeper, the character we are 
studying wittingly or unwittingly conceals its own en- 
lightening symptoms. In dramatic characterization 
concealment is a sin; the chief glory of dramatist 
and novelist is in frankness of exposure. Conceal- 
ment of what divulges character may in real life be 





strength or virtue, but in artistic characterization it 
is feebleness. In real life half-interpretation is the 
rule. The merchant who can shrewdly judge whether 
it is safe or not to give financial credit to a man, may 
select a wife by her singing, and take in a burglar 
for servant. In art, however, there is to be no hali- 
interpretation. There may be faint interpretation, 
because such often is enough, but as far as it goes 
it is to be an effect of a full comprehension of the 
character. 

One condition that makes characterization more 
difficult in the drama than in the novel is the narrow 
limit in which the dramatist is confined. A drama 
is commonly a short story presented on the stage. 
In Pinero’s “ Profligate” there are only about 16,000 
words, and Poe’s short story the “Gold Bug” has 
over 15,000 words; in Ibsen’s “ Hedda Gabler” there 
are about 29,000, in the acting edition of “ Hamlet ” 
about 28,000, while in a novel there are many times 
more. Thackery’s “ Vanity Fair” has 126,000 words, 
and in Tolstoi’s “Anna Karenina” there are over 
300,000. The dramatist must fill in the time between 
eight and eleven o’clock in the evening, taking out a 
half hour or more for intermissions between the acts 
and for spectacular “ business,” and he is absolutely 
bound by these requirements. The novelist may run 
on to 400 octavo pages, even in our day of the single 
volume. This restriction of space is only one of the 
dramatist’s difficulties. Henry Arthur Jones. said: 
“A playwright has an average of almost twelve min- 
utes for the presentation on the stage of any char- 
acter, nature has seventy years. That is, reckoning a 
day as twelve hours, the playwright can give only 
one million-five-hundred-thousandth part of what na- 
ture gives.” 

The good play is a clever pen-and-ink sketch, where 
a few lines suggest the whole man; every touch of 
the pen has value, every superfluous stroke blurs the 
impression. In the full text of the play Hamlet him- 
self speaks only 11,750 words, and with these chiefly 
is divulged a character that has puzzled interpreters 
of the drama for 300 years. One could easily recite 
Hamlet’s words in an hour and a half, yet they re- 
veal more than years of the actual Hamlet would 
teach us. There is no precept directing that kind of 
selection ; it is altogether an object of poetic insight. 
In the three-hourg limit of this tragedy we find, be- 
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side Hamlet himself, developed in about 16,000 words, 
the characters of Claudius, Polonius, Laertes, Ger- 
trude, and Ophelia, with some fifteen minor persons. 
Of these Polonius is as solidly drawn, in his lower 
level, as Hamlet. The general illusion is so perfect 
that actually Dowden quarrels with the Catholic 
Church because of the fictitious interference of the 
priest at the burial of Ophelia. 

There is a great difference between copying a char- 
acter and creating a character. The copyist, whether 
dramatist, novelist, or actor, produces an exterior. 
He gets the voice-tones, the clothing, the manner- 
isms; he is a photographer. The creator works from 
within outward, and the exterior then comes of itself, 
almost without effort; he is an artist. Creative char- 
acterization is as much dependent upon what it 
knows and does not use in speech as upon what it 
finally sets down in actual words. It keeps the source 
of speech and deed always before its eyes although 
it may never mention this source in the dialogue. It 
makes the whole clock, sets it running, but shows 
only the dial and part of the wheel-train ; the copyist 
puts a clock-dial and hands on an empty box, and 
this latter machine does not run; it is only a toy to 
please infantile minds. The creator can produce the 
most ordinary everyday folk and interest us, decies 
repetita placebit; the copyist is unheeded until he 
goes to Luzon and brings back outlandish bolos, and 
then he wins one look for his pains. The creator is 
a scientist that studies a hundred specimens of avar- 
ice, picks out finally and expresses the typical notes 
of the species, and produces Moliére’s “ Harpagon” 
or Balzac’s “Grandet.” The copyist takes an old, 
bald, unwashed whiteman; puts a greasy coat on him, 
gives him bronchitis and a whine, a candle in a bottle, 
grimy money-bags filled with coins, and produces a shadow. 
Mannerisms can be copied; character is from within 
and is created, it has its own soul. Characterization 
means realism and concreteness. No matter how ro- 
mantic the drama or novel may be the characters 
must be concrete, not vague, in their setting; they 
are to stand out in three dimensions. 

That criticism of the pvetic drama is so often ad- 
verse, and that this criticism advances many false 
theories to explain the failure of the poetic drama 
is an ignorance of the fact that more than ninety per 
cent of the “poetic” drama is neither poetic nor 
dramatic. Tennyson’s plays are poetic in certain 
passages, but rarely dramatic; Browning’s are as 
much expositions of the man Browning as dramas; 
Stephen Phillip’s are melodramas overcast with poetic 
feeling; they are poetic echoes rather than poetry. 
The fault is not in the association of poetry with 
the drama, but in the claimants to the title of poetic 
dramatist. A genuine poetic but dramatic passage 
in “A Winter’s Tale,” “ The Merchant of Venice,” or 
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elsewhere, delights us like the chance finding of vio- 
lets on a prosaic April roadside. In another paper the 
scope of the drama and of the novel will be further 


considered. 
Austin O’Mattey, M.D. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


The poor, the flowers and turtle-doves, 
These were good St. Francis’ loves. 
The doves white-winged (so he saith) 
Perhaps have flown from Nazareth! 
The hidden roadside flowers may be 
Transplanted from Gethsemani! 

And brings not every naked stranger 
A Baby’s blessing from the Manger? 
These were good St. Francis’ loves, 
The poor, the flowers and turtle-doves. 


St. Francis, with thy lovers three, 
I know no happier man than thee! 
To see in dove-wings o’er the earth 
The whiteness of the virgin-birth! 
To find in every petal’s red 

A drop of precious blood He shed! 
To hear in pleadings everywhere 
The echo of an Infant’s prayer— 
I know no happier man than thee, 
St. Francis, with thy lovers three! 


Wuuiam F. McDonatp, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


A Jesuit in the English Court. By Sister Mary Purp. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 

The Jesuit of this biography is the Venerable Claude de la 
Colombiére and the English Court is that of Charles II. Father 
Colombiére was sent to England as confessor to Mary Beatrice 
of Modena, the youthful Duchess of York. As James, her bus- 
band, was the Catholic heir to a Protestant throne, the royal 
chaplain’s position was one of extreme delicacy and danger. How 
well this holy priest acquitted himself during his two years’ 
residence in St. James’ palace, how zealously he brought the 
Church’s consolations to persecuted English Catholics, and how 
patiently he suffered imprisonment is admirably told. 

Being “ A Jesuit at the English Court” is not Venerable Claude 
de la Colombiére’s chief claim to renown. It was not in the 
glamor of London town, but in the cloistered holiness of Paray-le- 
Monial that he found and performed his main lifework. For he 
was the chosen soul sent by Our Lord to be spiritual director of 
St. Margaret Mary, when she had sore need of enlightened 
guidance. From the lips of his spiritual daughter Father Colom- 
biére learnt the love-hunger of the Sacred Heart, and with the 
humble Visitation nun he first began to spread that devotion that 
has grown to world-wide proportions, the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. Not chaplain Royal, but co-apostle of the Sacred 
Heart is the Venerable Father Claude de la Colombiére’s glory. 
In making the story of the life and rise to perfection of that holy 
man better known, the author has done a good work well. N.B. 





Poland Reborn. By Roy Devereux. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 

For the general reader, knowing Poland and her history only 
as that of a small nation in central Europe, famous, like the Irish 
nation, for her long, unsuccessful struggle against the great Pow- 
ers that oppressed her, the present volume will prove highly 
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instructive and for the most part not uninteresting. The writer 
has brought to her work a facile pen, a wide experience in travel 
and a quick appreciation of the strength and foibles of the people 
she describes. Poland, under her pen, lives; and the natives of 
the land stand before us bent with burdens, almost crushing, yet 
the people smile with a resolve that presages success. 

To those, however, more interested in a detailed study of 
international problems, Mrs. Devereux’s treatment, in one volume, 
of so large a subject as the historical, economic, social and politi- 
cal aspects of a nation, may create the impression that the store- 
house of Polish problems has been rather knocked at than 
entered. True, this may have been the writer's purpose; for she 
says clearly enough that she arrived in Poland for her survey, 
knowing very little about Poland and less about the Poles; yet 
she surely has attempted too large a subject for so small a space, 
and one cannot help but feel that she would have given her read- 
ers something far better had she developed to book-size her 
chapter on the intellectual life of the Poles, or the one on Polish 
art, or better still, the second portion of the “ Belief and Recon- 
struction” chapter, that deals with the women of Poland. 

Americans who have somewhat tired of the too frequent hom- 
age paid to things English, by so many of the American papers and 
magazines, in the recent past, may not entirely relish a like promi- 
nence given to England, in this survey of Poland. However, the 
defect, if it be one, can readily be excused; for Mrs. Devereux is 
English, and has quite clearly written her book for the people 
of England. P. A. M. 





Pelagius’s Exposition of Thirteen Epistles of St. [Paul 
Introductions. By ALEXANDER Souter, B. A., M. A. (Oxon.), D. 
Litt. (Aberd.), New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This first part of Volume IX of the Cambridge “Texts and 
Studies” forms a contribution to that series to whose value and 
merit no brief notice like the present one can do justice. It em- 
bodies the results of nearly twenty years of thorough and accurate 
research upon an ancient commentary whose copious citations give 
it high value as a source in the textual reconstruction of early 
Latin versions of the New Testament. The monograph before 
us comprises a general introduction to the text itself, which is an- 
nounced to follow in about a year’s time. The origin and author- 
ship of the commentary are treated in the three opening chapters; 
the fourth, perhaps the most interesting of all, approaches the 
question of the Biblical texts used by the commentator; the fifth 
chapter deals with extra-Scriptural sources; the sixth and last 
enumerates and weighs the various materials for the reconstruc- 
tion of the text of the commentary of Pelagius himself. There 
are five good analytical indexes and a full bibliography. This first 
critical excursion into a territory so long unexplored may of 
course, as its author modestly apprehends, involve some defects; 
yet, to say nothing of the value of his judgment on the several 
points, the mere collection of such material into a convenient 
synopsis must make all technical students of the Latin Scriptures 
his permanent debtors. His edition of the text itself will be 
awaited with interest. W. H. McC. 

Average Cabins. By Isabel C. Clarke. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $2.00. 

The Gates of Olivet. By Lucille Borden. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Here are two novels by Catholic authors. Browning’s lines 
give the key to the title of the first. 

We mortals cross the ocean of this world 


Each in his average cabin of a life— 
The best’s not big, the worst yields elbow-room. 


Crowded indeed were the cabins in which the principal characters 
of the bock made their passage through its pages. Scarcely was 
there the promised elbow-room for Denis Lorimer, likable, penni- 
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less adventurer; for Camilla Ascarelli, dominated by a tyrannical 
older brother, or for Janet Ponsford, weak daughter of a hard, 
unsympathetic mother. The reader’s continual sense of exasper- 
ation with the submission of these grown-ups to conditions which 
they, with a little spirit, could overthrow, deepens at times into 
actual depression, but roomier and more independent existences 
are in promise for them as the book closes. Miss Clarke’s un- 
derstanding of human nature is very evident in “ Average Cabins” 
and she has drawn her characters in her own vivid style. 

Three loves filled the heart of Damaris Grey: love for her 
aviator brother, Peter, flying in France; greater love for David 
Kent, her betrothed, and greatest of all, though unrecognized, 
love for the Lord of the old Convent of Santa Maddalena on the 
heights near her California home. Indeed there had often come 
to her, during her visits to Mother Mary of the Cross, a glimpse 
of the joy of self-immolation and a longing to surrender to the 
enchantment of the cloister which was drawing her ever closer, 
when David came. In the early days of their engagement, an allur- 
ing letter from Peter sent her across the ocean to spend with him 
his three months’ leave. Waiting at their meeting place she 
eagerly watched a tiny speck approach across the sky, but was 
chilled with horror as the airship burst into flame and crashed 
into the whirlpool of the river below her. Days later, in burned 
rags and with her mind a blank, she was found by a physician, 
and in his hospital nursed back to perfect physical health, but with 
her memory quite gone. Desolate indeed would her days have 
been but for the “gift” which had been bestowed upon her dur- 
ing her unconsciousness, a vivid mental perception of the agony of 
Christ in Gethsemane, vouchsafed her, she felt, for her own 
encouragement and inspiration, but even more for those to whom 
she could transmit it. Beyond Gethsemane, however, she could 
not see, try as she might, and understanding was given her that 
until she adjusted in her life a misstep which in her weakness or 
ignorance she had taken, the way would not open out. Her way 
back to peace led through Lourdes, where the miracle of the 
restoration of her memory took place, back across the ocean to her 
beloved California hills, and eventually up the path to Santa Mad- 
dalena’s cloister, where, enlightened by sorrow and sacrifice, she 
entered upon the fulfilment of the vision so long awaiting her 
there. The book’s inculcation of piety is not always artistically 
done. ’ W. M. S. 





Peacemakers, Blessed and Otherwise. By IpA M. Tarsext. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This little book is described as “ observations, reflections and 
irritations at an international conference” and its appeal for the 
reader will be not in the facts narrated but in the interpretation 
put upon them by an experienced journalist. Beginning with 
the preliminaries, the author sets the stage early in Novem- 
ber, 1921. There is a vivid description of the significance of un- 
known soldier’s day and then we are asked to follow the con- 
ference from event to event and watch the part played by the 
principal actors. And though the reader may disagree with some 
of the author’s reflections, yet as page after page discloses the 
Washington Conference at close range, the reader cannot but find 
the book interesting. 

There is, however, one reflection which omitted by the author, 
yet, must have trembled on the verge of expression. For on ask- 
ing a shrewd student of international affairs what books to read 
in preparation for her duties at the conference the author was 
told: “ There is one book more important than all the rest: The 
Gospels. But not the King James version. That is a great and 
wonderful translation, but it has done harm to the world by not 
always giving true value to great truths. It promises peace on 
earth to men. But this is not what was promised. Peace was 
promised to men of good will.” Miss Tarbell reflects on the 
advice to the extent of saying that the ultimate success of efforts 
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for world peace does finally lie with the men of good will. But 
it would have been profitable to find her reflection carried further 
by telling the reader what power could actuate the good will of 
the peoples of the earth. On the outbreak of the Great War 
AMERICA wrote: 

Not the power of dollars though they back peace con fer- 
ences; these possess not the right and it is hard for money 
to be disinterested; but one which though mighty in au- 
thority, wise in council and just, would have no temporal 
interest in peace or war. There is but one power in all Eu- 
rope which might have spared civilization its most recent dis- 
grace; one power the most capable and most natural because 
the Divinely instituted peacemaker of the world, the white 
kindly wisdom of the Vatican 
Eight years have gone by since America made this reflection 


and its force is greater today than it was then, for the futility of 
peace conferences has almost become a by-word. Yet it is too 


much, perhaps, to expect so ultimate a conclusion in a book such 
as Miss Tarbell’s. But yet the fact remains: that until some 
world-wide purely moral force—and there is only one—takes its 
place at the peace-conferences of the world and becomes the 
unifying principle of its men of good will, peacemakers will be 
not “blessed” but mostly “otherwise” and a large part of their 
effectiveness must inevitably find a natural grave in the beautiful 
but ineffectual generality so dear to the civilization of the King 
James version, “ good will to men.” G. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The “Month”. —The contents of the Month for October are 
as varied and as scholarly as usual. Two articles deserve special 
notice. In the first, entitled “In Catholic Germany,” Father 
Keating takes occasion from his recent visit to the annual Cath- 
olic Congress which was held this year at Munich, to speak plain- 
ly and straightforwardly about hymns of hate and the splendid 
constructive work of German Catholics. In “The Problem of 
Materialization,” Father Thurston dispassionately resubmits some 
evidence for this phenomenon, concluding with a promise to 
examine “other and more modern examples” in order to arrive 
at a proper judgment. Father Earls entertains us with a story 
and there are articles on “ Education According to Newman,” 
“In Defense of Church Latin” and on the archeological finds 
at Chertsey and Weybridge. Under “ Another Jesuit Myth Ex- 
ploded,” we are given the history of the final vindication of Pére 
Loriquet’s “ Histoire de France” from the stupid error imputed 
to it. 





A November Pamphlet.—Of special interest at the present 
moment is the new edition of Father Husslein’s apologetic and 
devotional pamphlet “The Souls in Purgatory” (The America 
Press, $0.10 each, $7.00 a hundred). It touches upon Spiritism, the 
present day attitude of Protestants towards the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory and offers the sound patristic and scriptural arguments 
of the Church for the existence of that state, while at the same 
time it fully treats this subject from its devotional aspect and 
inserts abundant quotations from our poets that should make it 
of value in the classroom as well as for popular distribution 
through our bookracks. 





Two Presidents“ Grover Cleveland” (Anchor-Lee Pub. Co., 
Washington, $0.50) by Roland Hugins, is the first of a little 
series to be known as “ Admirable Americans.” The biographies 
are to be brief but complete studies ih the life and characteristics 
of the leaders of the last generation. The present monograph, 
while giving the main facts in the career of Cleveland, lays special 
emphasis on his political courage. This first volume sets a high 
standard for the other biographies promised by the publishers. 
——* Lincoln, the Greatest Man of the Nineteenth Century” 
(Macmillan, $1.00), by Charles R. Brown, is a glowing panegyric 
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that has many times been delivered on the lecture platform. After 
briefly enumerating the difficulties which confronted Lincoln on 
his first inauguration day, it analyzes those elements of character 
which contributed to his greatness. It is a sympathetic study and 
is well illustrated with examples of Lincoln’s humor. Though 
intended in the most reverential spirit, the concluding parallel 
with “the Greatest Man of all the Centuries” will strike the 
religious reader as a discordant note in an otherwise interesting 
book. 





Religious Books.—No small service has been done to the scien- 
tific literature of asceticism by Father Alfred Feder, S.J., in his 
direct translation of the Ignatian autobiography into German from 
the Spanish-Italian original. The book appears under the title, 
“ Lebenserinnerungen des hl. Ignatius von Loyola” (Regensburg: 
Verlag Josef Koesel & Friedrich Pustet). It is not necessary to 
call attention here to the unique value of this work of St. Igna- 
tius, descriptive of his own life with its manifold spiritual ex- 
periences, but Father Feder’s edition presents us with all the set- 
ting and notes that could be supplied by the closest historic study. 
——*“St. Josefi Buechlein” (Innsbruck: Fel. Rauch), by Ful- 
gentius Colli, S.J., is a neat devotional booklet in honor of St. 
Joseph, containing meditations and prayers. From the same Jesuit 
author and the same publisher we have also another book, “ Kom- 
munion Novene,” intended for the Faithful in general and par- 
ticularly for First Communicants———A timely little prayerbook, 
“ Devotions in honor of St. Theresa of Jesus ” has been compiled 
by the Carmelites of Wheeling, W. Va., for the Tercentenary of 
the Saint's canonization. The booklet, the only one of its kind 
in English, consists of prayers and litanies to the Saint, prayers 
and sayings composed by her and closes with a short sketch of 
her life. Crashaw’s beautiful poem greets us on the first page: 

Oh! thou undaunted daughter of desires 

By all thy dower of lights and fires, 

By all the eagle in thee, and the dove, 

By all thy lives and deaths of love, 

By all thy large draughts of intellectual day— 
And by thy thirsts of love more large than they— 
By all thy brim-fill’d bowls of fierce desire, 

By that last morning draught of liquid fire, 
By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting soul and sealed it His, 
By all the Heaven thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the Seraphim!) 

By all of Him we have in thee 

Leave nothing of myself in me— 

Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die! 


“ Meditations for God’s Loving Children” (The Cenacle of St. 
Regis, 628 West 140th Street, New York), is a book prepared for 
mothers and teachers to aid them in explaining the truths of Faith 
to the little ones. As the Most Reverend Archbishop of New 
York says in the introductory note: “ The method is somewhat new 
to the public, though the Religious of the Cenacle in their long 
and valued experience as teachers of Christian doctrine have 
obtained, through it, exceptional results.” A well defined peda- 
gogical system runs through the lessons and there is a wealth of 
quotations from the Bible, 4 Kempis, early and later theologians 
and pious writers. 





Almanacs.—The Almanac of the Sacred Heart (The Apostle- 
ship of Prayer, 801 W. 181st Street, New York), for 1923, comes 
with its yearly quota of devotional articles and varied pious pic- 
tures. By its short articles in fictional vein, it conveys many a 
necessary lesson. This year, it is dedicated to “Catholic Mothers 
in the United States, who train their little ones to love the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus.”——The foreign missions may well expect help 
from the sale of St. Michael’s Almanac which is published for 
their benefit by the Fathers of the Divine Word at Techny, III. 
Piety is, of course, its dominant note, but it brings us interesting 
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articles on history and geographical questions——The Regens- 
burger Marien Kalender (New York: Frederick Pustet Co.) is 
now in its fifty-eighth year. To have held its popularity far 
beyond the half-century mark is no slight recommendation. The 
present issue retains the old familiar features in devotion, art, 
literature and genial humor——Every year there has been a 
closer approach to the ideal in the one Catholic almanac in our 
language intended exclusively for our young folk. With its 
ninety pages of reading matter and fifty artistic illustrations the 
Manna Almanac for 1923 (Society of the Divine Saviour, St. 
Nazianz, Wis. $0.20), should be a welcome visitor to our Cath- 
olic homes and schools. Among other attractive features is the 
series of short stories, one for each month, telling of saintly boys 
and girls whose names have come down to us in the annals of the 
Church. Thus there is the narrative of the chaste girl-martyr, 
St. Martina, of the heroic boy, St. Pelagius, killed by the Moors, 
and of the child martyr St. Barula, three years old. The same 
Society publishes also the young folk’s magazine Manna ($0.50 a 
year), appearing annually in ten issues. 





Novels.—“ The Green Overcoat” (McBride), by Hilaire Belloc, 
from its dedication to Mr. Maurice Baring, is related to the 
famous “three men of the street,” Messrs. Baring, Belloc and 
Chesterton, three knights of the pen who can now meet in the 
same pew of the same church. The author knows how to treat 
the colossal faddists of the day with ironic mockery. It is here 
for them in “The Green Overcoat,” “The Professor of Subli- 
minal Psychology,” “ The Research Club,” “The Big Wigs,” and 
“Mrs. Camp,” “and she comes from Chicago.” These and other 
unworthies fall before the merry satire, fall with the “ propa- 
ganda” which they represent, and the ethics which they mis- 
represent——“ Frozen Justice” (Knopf), translated from the 
Danish of Einar Mikkelsen by A. G. Jayne, is a story of Eskimo 
life in Alaska, and of the degradation that was introduced by 
two degenerate whites in a village where comparative peace and 
cententment had always prevailed. The striking contrast between 
the native nobility of Sakhawachian and the sordid treachery of 
the white man, Black Joe, who robbed the chieftain of his wife, 
is brought out with a skill that would seem to have been born of 
first-hand knowledge. The scene shifts rapidly from village to 
village, and the descriptions of Eskimo life and ways are realis- 
tically vivid, but the details are often offensive 

“A Knight Among Ladies” (Doran), by J. E. Buckrose, is 
the story of a retired officer who is seeking rest in an English 
village. Disappointed in love early in life, Sir Francis, for this 
is the knight’s name, resolved never to marry. His next-door 
neighbor is a young widow, who has also resolved never to 
marry again. They meet, and Sir Francis’ resolution is shattered. 
But the end is not yet, for he has many difficulties among which 
are a garrulous gardener and some marriageable ladies, who 
have hopes of bringing sunshine into the lonesome life of the 
lonely Sir Francis. Finally the difficulties are surmounted and 
in the last chapter the widow breaks her resolution, and if every- 
body is not happy at least the widow and Sir Francis are. The 
book has some cheery and amusing pages. 

“Playing With Souls” (Scribners), by the Countess de Cham- 
brun, is a picture of the injustice worked by divorce upon the 
child. Matthew Dale, deserted and divorced by his butterfly wife, 
addresses himself to the task of building up into a man the piti- 
able egoist and cad which his mather’s indulgence has made of 
Matthew, Jr. The boy’s super-selfishness, stark paganism and 
utter lack of moral sense are proof against this kind of ‘treatment. 
At last the father tries suffering and shock, with apparent suc- 
cess, though the reader closes the book without conviction. The 
story is absorbing, the style fascinating, the handling thoughtful 
and varied though the characters are overdrawn at times and 
Matthew, Jr., is impossible. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


D. Appleton & Co., New York: 

Guild Socialism, an Historical and Critical Analysis. By Niles Carpenter, 
Ph.D. $2.50; The Boy Scouts Year Book. Edited by Franklin K. 
Mathews. $2.50. 

The Century Co., New York: 

The Wonder Book of Chemistry. By Jean Henri Fabre. $2.50; Educa- 
tional Sociology. By David Snedden. $4.00. 

P. Mariano Cuevas, S.J., Mexico: ’ 
Historia de la Iglesia en Mexico. Tomo II. 1548-1600. Por el P. Mariano 
Cuevas, S.J. Imprenta del Asilo “Patricio Sanz,” 1922. Tlalpam, D. F. 
Mexico. 

Columbia University Press, New York: 
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Education 


Medicine, a New Autocracy? 
N the preceding article I described the wide-spread 
movement towards prolonged medical training and the 
reasons alleged in its favor. In the present I shall point 
out the danger to the public and the profession in the 
creation of a medical autocracy should this movement be 
unduly promoted. 

It is a question if a fourth year, or even a third year of 
obligatory premedical training is justifiable. Of course, it 
is desirable that only the finest type of men, men of wide 
sympathies, of high ethical ideals, enter the profession, and 
selection should therefore be severe. Yet even the present 
training of six or seven years offers certain objections that 
would be emphasized if the period were extended still 
further. Briefly, these objections are as follows: 

1. The long training period tends to establish a money 

aristocracy. Only the student with considerable means or 
considerable earning capacity can hope to furnish the funds 
required. The moneyed student is thus favored, while the 
student lacking the funds, or the opportunity to earn them, 
is very seriously handicapped. The longer the training 
‘period the greater this handicap. Parenthetically, the 
moneyed student usually evinces the very human tendency 
of “ showing off ” his money, making the poorer student 
envious, and perhaps making him believe that the primal 
aim of the medical profession is the accumulation of 
money, and not the alleviation of pain and the healing of 
wounds. 

2. The long program stresses purely the intellectual at- 
tainments and ignores the moral and ethical phases. Yet 
it is known that a man may be mentally an intellectual 
giant, but morally a blackguard; mentally an encyclopedia 
of facts, yet an utter failure in the practise of his pro- 
fession. It is desirable that more attention be given to the 
character of the student. The present criterion of ethical 
standards reads “ high grade.” 

3. The training period is unduly prolonged, and the 
mortality terrific. The percentage of “flunked” or 
merely “ dropped ” students in the first and second medical 
year is large, but smaller for the third and fourth years. 
Yet even in a “six year curriculum” it means that the 
dropped student has the equivalent of an average uni- 
versity education behind him. Unfortunately, this educa- 
tion is not of a sufficiently generalized type to permit him 
to enter some other profession, say law, teaching, engineer- 
ing, etc. On the contrary, even the premedical work is 
distinctly of a specialized nature, the course having been 
selected purely with the idea of fitting the student to take 
up the advanced phases in the medical school proper. The 
premedical courses are prescribed as so many credits of 

chemistry, so many of zoology, physics, English, languages, 
etc. In view of this the student is required to specialize 
from the very beginning. If he is dropped in the third 
or fourth year of his work, the result is calamitous. Such 
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a student must practically begin where the ordinary fresh- 
man begins. 

4. Even for the survivors the trials are not ended. 
Suppose the training is at last completed, and the young 
physician opens up an office. He enters his practise at an 
age when most men have been established for some years. 
And before him he has several difficult and expensive years 
till he knows if he will succeed or fail. 

5. To repay the investment in time and money, fees 
must be raised to an extent where only the wealthy can af- 
ford medical advice. The physician has every right to 
realize on his investment ; but if he must raise his fees be- 
cause his investment was so very large, the purpose of the 
profession is lost. Right now, in country places, the fees 
for “out of town” calls are exceedingly high; country 
people therefore call the physician only im extremis, too 
frequently when the case is well advanced, or perhaps en- 
tirely too late. In such circumstances the development of 
the most promising field of medicine, namely preventive 
medicine, is hindered. 

6. In his practise the moneyed physician feels little in- * 
centive to exert himself in the service of his fellowman. 
On the contrary, the man with humble beginnings brings 
to his work “the urge to make good;” by virtue of his 
simple early associations he brings with him a more 
sympathetic understanding of the struggles and trials of the 
poor, or at least less moneyed folk. He has been trained 
in bitter realities, not in the misleading comforts of a 
wealthy life. 

7. Finally, it is a deplorable fact that the medical pro- 
fession constitutes the most conceited class of men in the 
world. This conceit is in proportion to the length of train- 
ing the individual has undergone. Very many causes 
have contributed and continue to contribute to this ar- 
rogance. First, there is the length of training and the ex- 
pense it entails. Secondly, the training is so variegated, it 
touches suck a tremendous variety of topics, taking the 
cream from each, that the student finally gains the idea that 
he has exhausted the field of knowledge. Besides this, 
consider the fact that he is, so to speak, to be “ the master 
of life and death.” And finally he is constantly called 
upon for opinions and advice on the multitude of topics 

which really require an encyclopedic knowledge. To be 
sure, he is a superior person, the elite of the civic body. 
He knows that too well. For has he not survived six to 
eight years of the most intensive training? It seems un- 
necessary to increase this megalomania by making the dis- 
parity between this training and that for other professions 
still more pronounced. 

The prospect of prolonged training with its acompany- 
ing expenditures discourages many of the most promising 
students. I am personally acquainted with an indefinite 
number, of whom many were admirable types, students of 
fine character and mentality, students whom I tried to en- 
courage to continue despite obstacles. In nine cases out 
of ten, money is the factor that makes students change, 
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money and the prospect of long deferred returns. The 
tenth case is the student of average mentality, good char- 
acter, who fears to lose out in the struggle for place be- 
cause he realizes that he is only an average student. A 
prolongation of the course of studies means that every one 
of the objectionable conditions listed will be aggravated to 
an extent where ail but the moneyed student will be barred. 
R. pve St. Dents. 


Sociology 
The Golden Rule Policy 


T is always refreshing to hear of good deeds actually 

done by people in the flesh. Generally there is but a 
limited number of heroes, one, two or three. When the 
aggregate runs into more, especially into the thousands, 
the tale may be most interesting, but we must continually 
ask ourselves if it is fiction or fact that is enkindling our 
nobler sentiments. In no field, doubtless, is this truer than 
in that of the modern industrial world. It, unfortunately, 
is one of the last scenes wherein we expect to see its actors 
applying to one another and to the outside public the Chris- 
tian principle of doing to others as you would have others 
do to you. Still in Cincinnati, Ohio, there is a large busi- 
ness firm where such an Utopia exists. The story runs 
like a novel. Listening to it, one feels impelled to ex- 
claim: ‘‘ See, how they love one another.” 

The A. Nash Tailoring Company was incorporated 
in June, 1916, with an authorized capital of $60,000. 
Mr. Arthur Nash, its founder, was elected president and 
manager. After two years of its existence, the president 
decided from Christian motives to put into practise the 
golden rule anonunced long ago by the Master. From 
that time on, the firm’s business grew astonishingly. 
Though wages were increased more than once, at the end 
of 1919 it was found that a net profit of $42,000 had been 
made on the investment of $60,000. Perhaps for the sake 
of credibility the next act should be told in Mr. Nash’s 
own words: 

We felt greatly chagrined, because it is our belief that this 
is an unjustifiable profit to make off the labors of others; we 
frankly told our help so . . . and we immediately put into effect 
another increase in wages in our factory. This increase ranged 
from ten to twenty per cent. 


The “ chagrin” of unexpected returns refused to abate 
and so the profit-sharing method of distributing the sur- 
plus was inaugurated. 

And now we see the workmen practising the golden rule 
amongst themselves. Those of them who were making 
from seventy-five to ninety dollars a week petitioned the 
management that instead of the ratio assignment of the 
above plan, all the employes, no matter what their salary, 
should equally share in the surplus gains. Thus several 
old ladies, who had been kept on the pay rolls more as 
pensioners than as workers, as well as the new and inex- 
perienced help received with the skilled men the same 
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sum of ninety-one dollars and eighty cents each. Had 
the distribution been made according to the first arrange- 
ment, the experienced laborers would have been given five 
or six times more than the others, who, however, most 
needed the extra money. 

But this dream-like tale of the quickened golden rule 
embraces even the alien public. When the bacchanalia 
of extortionate prices was at its climax in 1919, the as- 
sembled Nash workers and managers decided that be- 
cause nearly everybody else had turned viking towards 
the public this fact did not create a new criterion of jus- 
tice. They put themselves in the place of the ordinary 
purchaser. They determined that not only was the stand- 
ard of their goods to remain the same but even the 
price itself. This casting of the bread upon the waters 
brought its promised return. When the nation, driven to 
desperation, went practically on a non-buying strike, these 
imitators of the early and medieval Christians were af- 
fected by only a small loss of usual business. To meet 
this emergency the workers devised a more economical 
plan of production and even insisted on a reduction from 
forty-five to thirty cents on piece work. They went still 
farther in their brotherly madness. It was the time of 
widespread unemployment. The first remedy for this 
evil that lay within their easy reach was to reduce the 
cost of men’s suits and overcoats. To do so meant that 
the material on hand must be sold at a loss of $30,000 
or in other words that the managers and workers must 
assess themselves this sum from their future earnings. 
The tax was agreed to. But, it was pointed out, such 
a procedure might even involve a reduction in their guar- 
anteed wages. This too was cheerfully accepted. The test 
actually came. The workers found their salary “ checked- 
off” for public charity. Gradually however the Nash 
business increased, until one bright day it was discovered 
that an unforeseen and, as these golden rule people style 
it, an “unjustifiable” profit of two dollars a suit was 
being made. The enigma was proposed to the house of 
workers. After mature deliberation it was voted that 
one of these dollars should be assigned to the employes, 
thus bringing their pay back to normal, and the other 
to the purchaser in the form of better material. 

If you are still following this modern fairy tale, the 
greatest wonder remains to be told. It deals with the 
lowest ebb period of inactivity in the clothing industry, 
when nearly all the woolen mills and textile factories were 
closed. The consequent suffering of the working classes 
dependent on such activities became acute. Cincinnati 
was no exception. Though the firm of A. Nash was not 
affected, the employes of this company assembled to dis- 
cuss what practical means they could adopt towards solving 
the sufferings of the other local workers in their industry. 
As a result they petitioned their managers first to contract 
for more business if possible, thus to give employment to 
those who had been laid off by other firms. If in doing 
so the Nash Company discovered that the price of gar- 
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ments must be lowered, and consequently the men’s own 
wages must be reduced, they were willing that this should 
take place. The only condition attached was that those 
earning over five dollars a day were to be the first affected. 
Secondly they asked, and it is the climax of all their 
goldem rule principles that, if the firm found it impossible 
to engage these new employes, then the workers them- 
selves were to be given a four weeks’ vacation so that the 
needy unemployed of other firms might be substituted in 
their places. No wonder that the Associated Press tele- 
graphed this story of altruism over the entire country. 
A newspaper man in Cincinnati remarked: “So far as 
any of the old people here know, this was the first in- 
stance in the world’s history in which a crowd of people 
having jobs was willing to give them up for others having 
no work.” 

To what principles is such a spirit due? What is the 
cause of this story beautiful? Mr. Arthur Nash attributes 
the entire success of his plan to the law promulgated by 
Christ Himself: “All things, therefore, whatsoever you 
would that men should do to you, do you also to them. 
For this is the law and the prophets.” 

“ The thing that is wrong with Christianity,” well mor- 
alizes Mr. Nash, “is its lack of application by its ad- 
herents.” Dantet M. O’ConneE LL, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Entertainment 
and Charity 


HE Catholic chaplains of Welfare Island, New York,- 


are setting a commendable example by pledging 
themselves to apply the entire proceeds of this year’s 
Grand Benefit, November 15, at the Waldorf Astoria, to 
“the most needy sufferers in Europe.” The Police and 
the Fire Departments of the city will aid respectively with 
their glee club and their band to add to the interest and 
merriment of the excellent entertainment promised in the 
cause of charity. 





K. of C. Work 

Begins in Rome 

R. EDWARD L. HEARN, European Commissioner 

* for the Knights of Columbus, has set out for Rome 

to install the K. of C. American welfare work in the 

eternal city. Referring to criticisms that have been voiced 
against this work he said: 

I have heard much talk of a religious war in Rome between the 
American Evangelical societies and the Knights of Columbus. 
There is and will be 20 war. For the first time im history, the 
Pope has commissioned, under his own personal direction, an 
American lay organization to do a specific work. It will be done 
as best the Knights know how. Before a year we plan to have 
in operation a chain of playgrounds where the Italian children can 
be taught American games and where general welfare work will 
be carried on for them. 


Three playgrounds are to be opened at once. One of 
these will be on a site domated to the Knights from the 
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Vatican lands. It will be conducted under the personal 
patronage of the Holy Father. American welfare work, 
the Pope said, can be done successfully for Italian chil- 
dren by those only who are of their own Faith. “ Where- 
ever the Catholic faith wanes in Italy irreligion and Bol- 
shevism step in.” To counteract these two evils for the 
good of Italy and America is the purpose of the K. of C. 
in Rome. 





Success of 
Catholic Schools 


F 254 prizes awarded during Fire-Prevention Week 

by the Bureau of Fire Prevention as a result of an 
essay contest, 178 were won by pupils from Catholic 
schools, and only seventy-six by those from the public 
elementary and high schools. In not a few sections or 
classes all the prizes were swept away by the Catholic 
students. In the high-school departments, six only out of 
twenty-nine gold medals were won by the public schools. 
If learning is a danger to ke dreaded by our great Repu- 
lic, then Catholic education is without any doubt a serious 
menace. 





St. Mary’s Diamond 
Jubilee Campaign 


HOSE of us who believed that the days of “ drives ”’ 
and “ campaigns ” were past had evidently reckoned 
without their host. Of the Jesuit colleges alone a goodly 
number, in various parts of the country, are even now 
bravely “driving” or “campaigning” for greater or 
lesser sums. St. Mary’s College, Kansas, has entered the 
lists and is proceeding, with all colors flying, to win its 
proposed endowment fund of $750,000, which is to make 
memorable the diamond jubilee of this Western institution 
founded in 1848. In commending the campaign Senator 
Capper says: 

St. Mary’s College is an educational institution which has con- 
tributed much, not only to Kansas, but to the entire country. It 
has turned out a fine type of young men who have made a good 
record in every department of life throughout the long years of 
its existence. Kansas is proud of it. 

Senator Curtis, too, has expressed his appreciation and 
sent a donation to the fund. The campaign cannot fall 
short of success, for as Father Frank Finn, S.J., who 
there received the inspiration for some of his best books, 
writes of St. Mary’s: “The years pass and much water 
runs under many bridges, but the love of the old boys is 
undimmed and often becomes glorified in the soft light of 
memories.” 





St. Anthony 
Welfare Center 


ROTESTANTISM is active in welfare work among 
our Italian Catholics. Catholic criticism is answered 
by the challenge that if Catholics do not undertake this 
work themselves the Protestants must do so. What Cath- 
olics can accomplish in this field was illustrated recently 
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by the Santa Maria Institute in-the St. Anthony Welfare 
Center, established at Fairmount, O. The zealous priests 
in whose parish the Italian colony was located, sought in 
vain to bring the people to their church and the children to 
their school. Only a small number responded. At this 
time, a generous donation for a welfare center was re- 
ceived by the Sisters of the Santa Maria Institute. A 
house was purchased and at the first Mass said in it, 200 
Italians attended. To make the necessary repairs and 
alterations in the house and on the playgrounds, twelve 
men came, on an average, for some time to give their 
services after their day’s labor. Sixty-four men organ- 
ized themselves into a Holy Name Society, women and 
girls organized, and a kindergarten and a mothers’ and 
girls’ sewing class were opened. The parish school 
now received a great increase of pupils and the formal 
opening of the house on October 8, witnessed a glorious 
manifestation of faith that all this time had not been dead 
but slumbering. All the Italians of the neighborhood at- 
tended, and in the chapel the whole congregation joined 
in the hymn: Noi Vogliam Dio. 





Mere Man 
Nearly Extinct 


CCORDING to the finding of a writer in the Pall 

Mall Gazette, mere man is nearly extinct in America. 
He will soon rank with the dodo, a creature which diction- 
ary authorities describe as “a large, clumsy, recently ex- 
tinct bird.” According to the English author, “ mere man 
in America, as far as he counts in domestic and national 
affairs, is running neck and neck with the Buffalo in the 
race for extinction.” Conditions in England, he fears, are 
not much more hopeful. “In our own country now, a 
woman’s vote really is two votes, her own and her hus- 
band’s. It is high time that British men awake from their 
lethargy and endeavor to stem the tide of feminine domi- 
nance.” Women, he holds, rise to power only when men 
have sunk, and he bids woman herself to realize that “ the 
more she succeeds the more she fails.” 





The Knights of the 
Blessed Sacrament 


NEW crusade of chivalrous devotion, not to the 
Sepulcher of Our Lord but to His Living Presence, 

has been organized in the Knights of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. It has already obtained the approval of the Holy 
See and of many members of the Hierarchy throughout 


the world. It enrolls not merely knight-members, but 


also handmaids and pages of the Blessed Sacrament, the - 


latter recruited from boys under thirteen years of age, all 
united in the common enterprise of practising and pro- 
moting frequent Communion. The crusade is unique 
among religous organizations in that it is neither a con- 
fraternity, gild nor sodality, but an individual service to 
the Eucharistic King, to which each member is pledged 
by the “ Word of Honor,” not binding under sin. Here 
are the promises made: 
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(1) To be at least a weekly Communicant, and if through no 
fault of his he has been compelled to miss, he will make up for 
it by an extra Communion, knowing that nothing so conduces to 
the glory of God as his knight’s duty. (2) To hand on what he 
has received by explaining the Crusade, and by knighting others 
after receiving their “ Word of Honor.” (3) Never consciously 
to pass a Catholic church without a full salute, saying silently 
“Hail, my Lord and my God!” (4) To endeavor to make a 
knight’s vigil by visiting the Blessed Sacrament occasionally. If 
only for a few minutes. (5) To make a practise of attending 
Benediction services. (6) To genuflect profoundly, reverently, 
upon entering or leaving the church. (7) To watch at the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion. (8) To make the sign of the cross reverently 
and with dignity. (9) To fight against anything in thought, word 
or deed, in himself or from others, that may endanger the purity 
of his soul or body. (10) To offer his weekly Communion for 
all the knights and handmaids on the central “Roll of Honor,” not 
excluding other intentions. 

The crusade was established by laymen for laymen, ana 
with a layman’s intimate knowledge of the needs and 
difficulties of laymen, but priests, too, and Religious can 
here find a fruitful apostolate as promoting members. It 
is obvious that the introduction of this crusade must prove 
a great blessing to any school or parish. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained by addressing: Secretary Philip 
MclIntee, K.B.S., 330 West Forty-Second Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





What America Did 
in the War 


MERICA has met with scant appreciation for her 
sacrifices during the war, from which she had 
nothing to gain, hoping for nothing except “to make 


' the world safe for democracy.” It is gratifying therefore 


to find the following fair commentary in the London 
Month, whose views on international questions have 
always been intelligent and dispassionate: 


It is not commonly remembered that America, so thoroughly 
did she throw herself into the struggle against militarism, spent 
some twelve hundred million pounds, almost twice as much as the 
total German reparation sum fixed at Brussels in January, 1921 
( £660,000,000), and yet has asked for no penny of indemnity or 
any financial or territorial offset. And it should still less be 
forgotten that American war charities, excluding the current 
expenditure on Russian relief, total £800,000,000—not very much 
less than the British debt to America. Although they have be- 
come the creditor nation of the world and accumulated an im- 
mense gold reserve, they, like ourselves, are in the midst of an 
acute trade depression, which has its effect in prolonged and 
disastrous strikes. The mal-distribution of wealth, and the curse 
of millionaire-dom, which afflicts us in Europe, are still more 
prevalent in the States. They have their own economic troubles 
on a scale commensurate with the size of their territory. 


But the country, the writer concludes, is solvent ana 
possesses immense natural wealth, and so its own interests 
must lead it to desire that Europe should be solvent too. 
If the latter give genuine evidence of the repudiation of 
militarism and diplomatic aggression, of a spirit of co- 
operation and sound financial practise, he has no doubt 
that: “ America would not refuse to come generously to 
our help.” But this, he understands, cannot be expected 
while the old ambitions and racial hatreds are kept alive. 
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